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Imperi a 


The Best Provision for Old Age. 
ESTABLISHED 
1820 life @ftficc. am Premiums returnable WITH INTEREST 


in the event of death before the attainment 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,250,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £5,000,000. of the Pension Age. 


HEAD OFIFCE: 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











UNRIVALLED SITUATION IN PORTLAND PLACE, AT TOP OF REGENT STREET, W. | 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


LONDON, W. 


FOR COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE. 


EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT. MODERATE TARIFF. 
Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Under the ———— of WALTER GOSDEN. 














BEST Retablished: 


mn 9 1828. 
CHEAPEST. J 
INFANTS, 
WN EB CHILDREN, a7 In Patent 


INVALIDS, Air-tight Tins. 
AND THE AGED. : 





R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UN RIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
| Perricoat TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 








60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET; 


EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FEBRUARY 1894. 


The Khedive and Lord Cromer. By WILFRED SCAWEN BLUNT. 

The Position of the Liberal Party. By the Rev. J. GUINNEss 
ROGERS. 

The Political Future of ‘Labour.’ By T. 
(Secretary to the Labour Electoral Association). 

Eleusinia. By DUDLEY C. BusHBy. 

Noticeable Books. By Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, R. H. HuTTon, 
H. D. Tratti, W. S. Litty, THEopoRE WatTs, HAMILTON 
AIDE, ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 

The Queen and her Second Prime Minister. 
REGINALD B. BRerrv. 

Old Wenlock and its Folklore. By Lady CATHERINE MILNES 
GASKELL. 

New Zealand under Female Franchise. By R. H. BAKEWELL. 

Feeble-minded Children. By Sir DouGLAs GALToNn, K.C.b. 

Bores. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

Mohammedanism and Christianity. By Professor MAx MULLER. 

Mothers and Daughters. By Mrs. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

A Letter to the Opium Commission. By Sir WILLIAM DEs 
Vaux, G.C.M.G. (date Governor of Hong Kong). 

Italian Art at the New Gallery. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

The Glacial Theory. By His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Prospects of Free Trade in the United States. By CHAUNCEY 
M. DEPEw. 


— 


2, THRELFALL 


By the Hon. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lib. 





FEBRUARY. 
The late Professor Tyndall. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Oxford Revisited. By Prof. GoLDWIN Smirn. 
Fabian Economics. By W. H. MALiock. 
Science and Monte Carlo. By Prof. KARL PEARSON 
Antarctica: A Vanished Austral Land. By Henry O. Fores. 
A London House of Shelter. By Haro_p BouLron. 
The Italy of To-Day. By AN OBSERVER. 
The Life and Works of Rembrandt. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill, By VauGHAN NasH. 
The Religion of the Pianoforte. By G. BERNARD SHAW. 
The Revolt of the Daughters. By Lady JeuNE. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Contents for February. 
Ecclesiastes and Buddhism. By Dr. E. J. DILLon. 
The Young Men. By ‘A FoGey.’ 
The Eight-hours Day and Foreign Competition. By JoHN RAE. 
Dorothea Casaubon and George Eliot. By Madame BELLoc. 
The Philosophy of Crime. By W. S. LILLy. 
The Age of Athletic Prizemen. By WALTER PATER. 
Australasia and British Money. By Norwoop Youna. 


Religious Teaching in the Board School. By Brooke 
HerForD, D.D. 


The Plaint of the Old. By Mrs. CRACKANTHORPE. 
The Limits of Divorce. By C. G. Garrison. 


The Bitter Cry of the London Ratepayer. By B. F. C. 
COSTELLOE. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.,, Lro. 





WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS 


New and Important Work by COUNT TOLSTOI. 
NOW READY. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. bd. 


(AUTHORISED TRANSLATION.) 
The Kingdom of God is Within You: 


Or Christianity not as a Mystical Doctrine, but as a 
New Life-Conceplion. With a Preface for this 
Edition, by COUNT LEO TOLSTOL. — Trans- 
lated from the Original Russian MS. by A, 
Delano. 


Crown 8vo. Half Antique, Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. 
THE THEATRICAL WORLD’ 
FOR 1893. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


‘This year has been a peculiarly interesting theatrical season, with 
several Ibsen productions, the visits of Signora Duse and the Comédie 
Frangaise, and, above all, the production of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanqu ra 

It will therefore be good news to Bg eg of the theatre that Mr. Willian 
Archer is about to publish, t h Mr. Walter Scott, an amos com] 
reprint of the well-known c icisms that * ave appeare d weekly dur ng te 
vear over his initials in the Wo» "'—London Daily Chront 


Scott ~ aibrary. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. per Volume. 
LATEST VOLUME. 
ESSAYS AND nigerian, OF LORD BACON. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN BUCHAN. 


A New Issue of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


In Twelve Vols , Crown 8vo, Antique Paper, with Frontispiec 
in Photogravure, the Cover designed by WALTER CRANE, 
2s. 6d. per Vol. 
LATEST VOLUME. 
THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 


by T. EYRE MACKLIN 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Rov. 






With Frontispiece 





VOLS. I. (A & B), II. (C to prog Sa 1 III.( Fla-Hy), 
Now Rrapy. VOL. IV. in 


Slang and its Analogues, 


haps AND Peper 


wry of the Heterodoa and ( 


lasSsé Y Society Jor more than years, 


BY 


JOHN S. FARMER & W. E. HENLEY. 
In S 


seven) Volumes, Fcap. 4to, antique style, on thick paper, larg 
margin. Each ae HES Fen NENTS. To SUBSCRIBE} ' 
The Set Half Calf _ « « £10 10 net. 
G. A. SALAi in Lchoes of the Week says :—A remarkable slang dictionary— 
the newest and m at ant laUSLIVE “3 tcon Batatronicum 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ The most scholarly lexicon of het 
dox E nglish 1 speec h y¢ et pub lished 


NOTES AND —— says: 


‘For the first time the subject 


Eng slish slang is seriously tre ate or a manner commensurate with its im} 
tance, 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable comp: 
lation. 


Of all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus mi ty be had direct from 
J. S. pam 14 Langham ee W. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(B irthd ay Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by haar DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Sce nery, Ruins, etc., in Itz aly, Greece, “Asia Mino rand Egypt, including: 
—The Virgin’s Tree, He sliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
I 19 tons Pharaoh of a Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephest 1S ; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 
mens, post free, with comgle te list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 





Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S. 

Nothing better could be desired.’—Sritish Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverfool Mercury. 
By RALPH DARL INGTON, F.R.G.S. ae R. H.S.—The Vale of L ony yilen, 
post free 1/2. Abe rys stwith, ‘lowyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
ad 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the "Dee, 1/6, post free 1 3 The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 64., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO, 
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Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 


MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s, net. 
‘The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—A theneum., 


2, A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 


2 vols,, price 12s. net. 
‘Carefully edited and excellently got up.’—Glasgow Herald. 


3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu Devilry. 


With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griser. In x vol., price 6s, net. 

There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on Spe cial China paper, a new pbotogravure 
frontispiece by ALbexr LeTrcHFORD, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 

5. net, 


4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. PB Hr price 
12s. net, [Ready in January. 


To be followed, probably, by 


5, THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be duly announced. 
Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 CLirrorps Inn, Lonpon, E.C. 


Trade supplied by 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 





Sbipping Hnnouncements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM N. AV IGATION COMPANY (LIMTD. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
30MBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Princ cipal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA. QUEENSL AND aud JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropi cal boyage 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 ‘Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pa 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 











AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
ind COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO., and ' 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


Head Offices— 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LONDON 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Managers { 





botel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHrRAIM, 

Unde 24 the distinguished patronage _- His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- level : 
south aspect; maj gnificent scenery elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting 
room; cuisine, English and Roan: wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PLAcE, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric L ‘ight throughout, Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN., 
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Philanthropic Journalism =. ° ‘ . 286 
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The Holocaust. 
Correspondence : 
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A Genius Machine , ; ‘ , . 297 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Hotels . Oe ele ee a ae —a 
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OUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


Head Office: 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. 
( 60 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
332 OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere Street), W. 
in London | 3, CHANCERY LANE (Law Courts Branch), W.C. 
Edinburgh Branch Office—40 PRINCES STREET. 


The oldest purely Fire Office in the World. 


Sum Insured in 1892 -  £391,800,000. 





Branches 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Senn Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’ sbordered 1/3 Hemstitched 4 
Ladies’ . ‘ : he Ladies’ s « 2/9 
Gents’ N | Gents . - 3/11) N 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner N vapkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, ss. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, rr$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2$d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made one as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
Please name this Publication, 
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DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


Just ready handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial 4to, price 
£1 1. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Full 
page Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. With an Introduction by CLIFTON 
BINGHAM. 

‘What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Colomaa Mikszath has done for his native country. Each story is in itself a drama, 
a scene of — a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so well knew. Their power is that of simplicity; their only 
ornament is their bare, rugged strength, their absolute truth of portrayal.’—/:xtract 
Jrom Introduction. 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H.the Duchess of Fife, H.I.M. the 
Empress of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen. 
SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, etc., price ros. 6d. 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birth to its 
majority, containing 24 Coloured and other Illustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Original Aquarelles of F. M. oe ge. The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling in details :— 

Naming of Baby. Baby’s First Tooth. 
The Lock of Hair Baby's First Steps. 
Baby's First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby's First Prayer, etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, price 6s, 6d. 
OUR FRIEND THE DOG. Sixtx Epirtion, Enlarged 
and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller illus- 
trations. 


A c omplete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, ory and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog Clubs, etc. 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 
THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-nine 


Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by ANTHONY R. MonTALBA, 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introduction. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 3s. €d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR Mag, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and & large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the //iustrated Landen .Vews in these 
Campaigns. 
Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 
HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 
tions in Prose and Verse, including— 


Jack and Jill. Oddities of Every Day. 


The Fiat Iron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratis. 
And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


By the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HUMOROUS PLAYS. This Collection of Short Plays, 


Duologues and Proverbs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representation. 

Having been originally written for this purpose, they involve only a very 
limited number of characters and no exceptional amount of dramatic ex- 
perience. Each is comprised within a single act, and the requirements as to 
scenery, costumes and stage appliances are of a simple king. The scenes are 
all indoors. 

All are available for performance, when in public or private, without 
p2yment, 


The Plays in this volume may also be had separately, in paper covers, 
crown 8vo, at 6d. each. 


BIRD'S CHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CHESS HISTORY 


AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H. E. BIRD. 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD'S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


London : EAN & SON, Ltp., 160A FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Publishers of Debrett's Peerage. 





—— 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


‘| CHAMBERS’S = ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
IN TEN YOLUMES, IMPERIAL 8vo. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD-ENGRAVINGS, 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth - - - - - - - - - £5 00 
Half-morocco, or Half-calf - - - - 710 0 
Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia - - 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco, 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP.EDIA contains upwards of Thirty 
Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand 
Five Hundred Wood-Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted 
in the preparation of this Work. 

‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledg> 
thoroughly “ up to date,’ must get Chambers’s ‘* Encyclopzedia "’— 

ae. Fa mess Gasette. 

‘ The best encyclopaedia ever brought out.— Daily Chronicle. 

‘For practical utility these volumes can hardly be exceeded.’—P./! 
Mall Gazette. 

‘This edition of Chambers’s “ Encyclopzedia " is perhaps the cheapest 
book ever published.’—Sfeaker. 


BLANCHE: the New Story for Girls. by 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘Robin Redbreast,’ ‘ The 
Next-Door House,’ etc. With 8 Illustrations by Robert 


sarnes 5 0 
REAL GOLD: A Story of Adventure, By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ Rajah ef Dah,’ 


‘Dingo Boys,’ etc. With 8 Iilustrations by W. 5S. Stacey 5 0 
POMONA, by the Author of ‘Tip-Cat,’ ‘ Laddie,’ 

‘Rose and Laven ler,’ ‘Zoe,’ . saby John,’ Citic. With 8 Ilus- 

trauons by Robert Barnes 5 0 
WESTERN STORIES. By WituiaMm Arkin- 

SON. With Frontispiece 5 0 


PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By Davip 


KER, Author of ‘Cossack and Czar,’ etc. With 6 Illustra- 
trations by W. S. Stacey 3 86 


IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 


PLUME: A Tale of Adventure. By DAvip LAWSON JOHN- 
STONE, Author of ‘ The Paradise of the North,’ etc. With 


6 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey 3 6 
THE LOST TRADER; or, the Mystery of 

the ‘Lombardy.’ By HENRY F RITH, Author of ‘The Cruise 

of the Wasp.’ With 4 Illustrations by W. Boucher 2 6 


BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY: A Story 


of Three Homes. By AMY WALTON, Author of ‘ White Lilac,’ 
etc. With 4 Illustrations by Robert ‘Barnes 2 6 


OUT OF REACH: A Story. By Esmé Stuart, 


Author of ‘ Through the Flood,’ mig With 4 Illustrations by 


Robert Barnes 2 6 
THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE. By Mrs. Motes- 
WORTH. With 6 Illustrations by W. Hatherell 2 8 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF 


WALTER TRELAWNEY, Parish 'Prentice . Plymouth, in 


the Year of the Great Armada. Retold by J. . FLETCHER, 

With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey 2 0 
BEGUMBAGH: A Tale ofthe Indian Mutiny. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. New Edition 1 6 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. By RoBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. Revised, 
with Additions, including the Autobiography. Illustrated 1 0 


The STORY of HOWARD and OBERLIN 1 9° 
The STORY of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Illustrated 1 0 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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NOTES 


On the Employers’ Liability Bill there was an instructive 
discussion in the Lords on Monday. The Colonial Secre- 
tary intimated that the amendments of Lord Dudley and 
Lord Camperdown could not be accepted, and moved the 
non-insistence of the contracting-out provisions. It was 
urged by the Marquess of Salisbury that the Bill would 
deprive working men of freedom of contract and would 
diminish the advantages of voluntary insurance societies. 
Permanent causes of strife would be created between 
employer and employed ; while none would benefit save 
those who discouraged independent agreements in the 
Jabour market. The refusal of the Government to assign 
a reason for its overbearing course approved it the victim 
of dire necessity and of cruel organisation. Two of Mr. 
Gladstone’s latest peers, Lord Stanmore and Lord Farrer, 
took up the tale, and protested with equal vigour against 
the iniquitous proposals of their former chief. The 
Colonial Secretary pleaded the public interest, of all things 
in the world, against contracting-out, and argued the 
improbability of the measure arresting the operations of 
voluntary funds. On a division, however, his motion was 
rejected by 125 to 22 votes. Lord Camperdown’s amend- 
ments, enabling a workman to release himself from any 
agreement with his employer for assurance and providing 
for at least a third of the fund being contributed by the 
employer, were adopted without a division. It was also 
agreed at Lord Dudley’s instigation that, where the fund 
was inadequate, the workmen should have remedy by 
process of law. On the motion of Lord Dudley, the 
original amendments with those alterations were insisted 
upon without a division. The Colonial Secretary, however, 
secured the deletion of the proviso that seamen should 
give three months notice of actions against shipowners. 





Tne Parish Councils Bill reached the Committee stage 
in the Lords on Thursday. On Clause One, which treats 
of the constitution of the Council, Lord Onslow moved an 
amendment to the effect that the population of a parish 
with a Council sheuld be five hundred, and that the vote 
of two thirds of the electors present should be required 
for a resolution appointing the body. The President of 
the Council would have none of the motion, though the 
Marquess of Salisbury proved that the limit of two 
hundred proposed by the Government was too small. On 
technical grounds Lord Onslow withdrew his proposal in 
favour of another to the same effect by Lord Winchilsea. 
Discussion followed, and the amendment was carried by 
137 to 60 votes. Lord Balfour of Burleigh moved an 
amendment restricting the electors to persons on the local 
government register, on the ground that representation 
and rating should go together, and that lodgers and 
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possessors of the service franchise should consequently be 
excluded. It seemed to him there would be a great risk 
of extravagance if power were placed in the hands of 
persons who did not directly pay rates. For his part he 
was prepared to trust the people, if by that term was 
meant those to whom the consequences of their action 
could be brought home ; but he was not prepared to trust 
the imposition of taxation to those who would not feel 
the weight of any burdens their action might entail on 
the ratepayers. The President of the Council thought 
those who enjoyed the Parliamentary franchise might fairly 
be left the local one as well. Of course wild theories might 
be started, but the common sense of the people would 
guard them against extreme views. The Marquess of 
Salisbury contended that the duties of the rate-spending 
authorities were altogether different from those of members 
of Parliament and that the basis of election should also 
be different. He warned the Government of the dangerous 
consequences of erecting a vast system of representation 
from which taxation was wholly divorced. The Duke of 
Devonshire, however, trusted that great care would be 
taken not to exclude from the local franchise a large class 
of residents. Ona division the amendment was adopted 
by 112 to 89, but on the recommendation of Lord Sel- 
borne it was afterwards withdrawn. 





On Clause Four, Lord Faversham moved to omit the pro- 
vision that where the parish council or the parish meeting 
has no room of its own the schoolroom may be used free 
of charge, the Government forthwith accepted the amend- 
ment. The effect of this wiil be that the schoolroom is no 
longer the solid inevitable alternative to the parish room. 
Lord Selborne then moved to omit sub-sections c, d, and e, 
which permit the parish schoolroom to be used for holding 
meetings under the Allotments Act, for candidates’ meet- 
ings, and for sub-committees. The President of the 
Council suggested that the amendment would drive the 
parish meetingeer to the public-house or abolish him alto- 
gether, and deemed that voluntary schools are not private 
property. Managers have their responsibilities, of course, 
but there is no natural reason why they should be deprived 
of them, or why parish meetings should take them over. 
Nor did the Clause make any provision for payment of 
damages. Lord Selborne’s amendments were accepted, 
and Clause Four steod part of the Bill with Clauses Five, 
Six, and Seven. 





Durine the past Session, said Mr. Chamberlain, address- 
ing a Unionist demonstration at Stourbridge on Monday, 
the Commons had sat longer than at any other time for a 
couple of centuries, and that, too, under a system when 
the tyranny of the majority was greater than it had ever 
been before, and yet no House had accomplished less. 
The cause of its failure was not obstruction, for the last 
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Conservative Government passed many valuable measures 
in the teeth of obstacles more numerous, but the want of 
good faith displayed by the party in power. It won the 
General Election on false pretences, since it made large 
promises of British legislation, and then thrust everything 
aside for its Separation scheme whereof the electors had 
been kept in ignorance. The Cabinet dare not appeal to 
the country now, and consequently it had manceuvred an 
agitation against the Lords which had elicited no response, 
because the Upper House had correctly interpreted the 
feeling of the people. It was obvious that the legislative 
proposals, such as they were, at present advanced by the 
Government, were devised in order to pick a quarrel with 
the Lords, so as to raise a false issue. The policy had not 
succeeded up till now ; and when the next election came, 
he believed, it would still be without any semblance of 
success, On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain, speaking as the 
guest of the Edgbaston Conservative Club, eulogised the 
Unionist alliance, and condemned the New Radicalism 
with its favourite doctrine of ‘scuttle.’ Disintegration at 
home and disruption abroad were the aims of the New 
Radicals, and in opposition to their policy he urged the 
necessity of maintaining the naval supremacy of this 
country as security for the preservation of its world-wide 
dominion. 





Tue Chancellor of the Duchy, in the course of an 
address in Aberdeenshire, announced the Government’s 
determination to forge ahead without taking in a single 
inch of sail; though in the next breath he attempted to 
prove that Welsh and Scots Disestablishment implied no 
attack upon the English church: which is pleasant news 
for the Liberationist wing of the Radical party. Perhaps 
the malcontents may be constrained to endure what they 
cannot byt deem ‘trimming,’ to secure an instalment, at 
least, of the bill due them; but no lenity of this sort 
need be expected from the Parnellites. It has been 
already intimated by Mr. Redmond that he intends to 
present two amendments to the Address, the one demand- 
ing the amnesty of the Dynamiters and the other censur- 
ing the Irish Administration for the De Freyne evictions. 
The Parnellite leader, at least, never minces matters, 
and consequently his addendum to the effect that it is 
impossible to contemplate an indefinite prolongation of 
next Session without a return to the Separation scheme 
assuredly discovers unpleasant prospects for the Govern- 
ment. Doubtless the Prime Minister will find consolation 
in Mr. O’Brien’s praise of the Cabinet, and in his assertion 
that should the disturbance and strife of ’80 be repeated 
the blame must rest with the Lords—the embodiment of 
all that is evil politically. It is not unlikely, indeed, that 
mischief will begin in Ireland ere many months are over, 
for the Evicted Tenants Fund is shrinking, and the Irishry 
is giving a practical demonstration of the beauty of the 
Angelic Theory by attempts to intimidate tenant farmers, 
shopkeepers and other ‘ arrant cowards’ who have refused 
subscriptions. 





On Wednesday the Duke of Coburg made his entry into 
Gotha, and he was accorded a most loyal reception. To 
the Burgomaster’s address of welcome, he made a 
fitting reply, promising that the welfare of the Duchy 
shall be his chief care. He proposes, further, to promote 
a law-abiding spirit, the fear of God and patriotism: an 
excellent ideal. Nothing was said of his relations to the 
Empire, but it may be noted that the Duke and 
his son both wore Prussian uniforms, and that the 
Prussian colours decorated the streets. Evidently the 
clamour against his nationality and precise status 
carries very little weight either within or without 
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the Duchy; in fact it was from the first confined 
to the Hamburger Nachrichten and a few more 
ill-conditioned prints. Duke Alfred will commence his 
reign under the most favourable auspices, and his under. 
taking to stand by the Duchy shows that he has no idea 
of abdicating when his son becomes ripe for rule. This 
kingdom will be the poorer for a naval tactician with but 
few superiors, and a Prince, whose somewhat rare appear- 
ances in public life, proclaimed him a man of education 
and sound common sense. The part that the Kaiser will 
permit him to play in Germany can only be guessed. 





A Dr. Tanner incident occurred in the French 
Chamber on Saturday last. M. Clovis Hugues had 
raised a debate on the recent measures against the 
Anarchists, and M. Raynal, Minister of the Interior, 
made the usual official reply. In the course of the 
discussion the feelings of M. Thitvre, a Socialist 
Deputy, were so wrought upon that he shouted < Vive 
la Commune!’ As he declined to withdraw either his 
words or himself, the sitting had to be suspended, while 
he was practically removed. On Tuesday M. Lockroy 
delivered a tremendous philippic against the Ministry 
of Marine, based on M. Clémenceau’s revelations ; but 
Admiral Lefebvre’s answer, though admitting certain 
failings, denies unpreparedness. Also M. Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu has published a scathing indictment of French 
finance in the Débats, in which he anticipates a deficit of 
£5,200,000, and demands a straightforward statement of 
the Republic’s liabilities. Meanwhile a Yellow-Book 
records the honourable settlement of the Aigues-Mortes 
business and the Anti-French riots in Italy by the process 
of greasing the victims’ palms. Joan of Are is to be 
beatified, and Vaillant shall, according to the report of the 
Pardons Commission, be most assuredly hanged. 





Sicnor Crispi professes to hold positive proof that the 
riots and insurrections in Sicily have been stirred up by 
revolutionary agents from abroad, and are part of a great 
conspiracy against the peace of Italy. Part of this proof 
is that the disturbances have not broken out in the poorer 
districts of the island, but in a province (Trapani) where 
the population is comparatively well off. He acknowledges, 
however, that Anarchist and other revolutionary agitations 
must be met by palliatives to distress and the redress of 
grievances as well as by force ; and, accordingly, his Bill 
of ’90, reforming the system of local taxation, is to be 
re-introduced. He speaks hopefully also—probably more 
hopefully than he feels—regarding the prospects of 
Italy establishing an equilibrium in her finances, meeting 
her obligations, and remaining ‘a pillar of European 
peace.’ 





KinG Miztan has determined that the last revolution 
shall not be for nothing, and on his advice King Alexander 
has made a clean sweep of all the Radical prefects, the 
new prefects being selected from among the Progressist- 
Liberals. This fact goes to disprove the suggestion 
that Milan was recalled on the advice of Russia. The 
Radicals have vigorously contested the proceedings of 
the Government of M. Simitch, himself being snubbed by 
the President of the Chamber. Several of their journals 
have been confiscated, and Belgrade is practically though 
not nominally under martial Jaw. Rut there is no imme- 
diate chance of a counter-revolution. The Karageorge- 
vitch party is active, and has received the support of many 
Radicals. But King Alexander's personal popularity has 
its weight even with his political opponents, and the army 
is devoted entirely to the Obre novitch dynasty. In fact, 
it was chiefly owing to the zeal of the army for Milan 
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that he was recalled. Once more the event has proved 
that a man may be an astute statesman and yet unprincipled 
in private life : for nobody would deny that the revolution 
was carried out with extreme dexterity, and offers the 
only present chance of settlement to the country. 





Tur Tsar has been attacked by influenza, complicated 
by bronchitis and inflammation of the lungs, but the latest 
bulletins show that he has turned the corner. The 
doctors have displayed the most praiseworthy regard for 
truth, and there is no reason to suppose that they have 
withheld any material facts. Nevertheless, the Russian 
Court is surrounded by so much mystery, that able editors 
have persisted in putting a gloss upon the messages. The 
commotion created thereby is decidedly complimentary to 
the excellent intentions of Alexander III. In particular at 
Vienna, ever a nervous city, his ill-health has produced 
general consternation. He has been styled the mainstay of 
European peace, and both officials and citizens have 
expressed sincere hopes for his speedy recovery. From 
very different motives, the medical telegrams have been 
eagerly awaited in Paris. Meanwhile, the Journal of 
St. Petersburg has turned the occasion to account by 
publishing the views of M. Paskitch, Servian Envoy to 
the Russian Court, on the recent crisis at Belgrade. The 
attempt to make mischief has miscarried, however, as the 
Cabinet has been shovelled together at last; and M. 
Paskitch has been driven to resign, on the plea that ‘his 
presence is required at home.’ 





Tur perturbed continent has many problems, apart 
from the Egyptian difficulty treated elsewhere in these 
columns, that clamour for solution. On the north 
Spain’s trouble with Morocco is breaking out afresh ; 
while the French occupation of Timbuctoo may have un- 
pleasant consequences. The latest news from the south 
is that Major Goold-Adams’s force has had another brush 
with the Matabele near the Shangani river and has given 
them a severe beating. Captain Williams’s body has 
been recovered and conveyed to Buluwayo ; and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes has offered to defray the cost of securing the 
remains of Major Wilson and his party. Pondoland has 
been thrown into a ferment by the refusal of the para- 
mount chief Sigean to renew leases to Europeans: he 
declares preference for annexation to the Cape to a 
struggle with Natal. On the east the delimitation of 
Maniecaland is like to attract some attention ; as the 
Portuguese protest that, by the ’92 Convention with 
Britain, the whole of the eastern declivity comes within 
their sphere of influence—a reading which can scarce be 
presented seriously. In the name of the French 
Republic, General Dodds has been king-making in the 
west, but though he has proclaimed Gouthili monarch of 
Dahomey, Behanzin, who is still hovering in the back- 
ground, must be reckoned withal. The policy of Sir 
Gilbert Carter is working like magic at Lagos, for not 
only is it producing peace, but it is securing the entire 
Hinterland for the Colony. From the central regions 
come no particulars of the battle between the Congo 
Free State defenders and Rumaliza’s warriors, wherein 
Captain Ponthier was wounded unto death. 


AN important new factor has appeared in the Brazilian 
civil war, Admiral Benham has taken up the position, on 
behalf of the United States Government, that American 
trading vessels are entitled to protection from the insur- 
gent cruisers and batteries on their way to the Rio 
wharves. Three ships claimed such an escort on Monday, 
and it was granted at once. At the last moment two of 
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them held back, but the third, the Amy, went on with 
a couple of the American warships—the Detroit and the 
San Francisco—in attendance, while the other three vessels 
of the squadron, also cleared for action, remained outside 
to watch the Aquidaban and the cruiser Almiranti Taman- 
dari. The insurgent vessels, Guanabara and Trajana, placed 
themselves in the Amy’s way and fired a musket shot at 
her. This was replied to by a similar shot from the 
Detroit. lt is said, in one account, that the insurgents 
then signalled that if the Detroit did not cease firing they 
would sink her; and, it is drolly added, ‘the language 
used by the United States Admiral in reply to this signal 
was of such a nature that the incident was at once closed 
for the day.’ It is understood that Admiral Da Gama 
held a council of war, and that the proposal of surrender- 
ing to the American squadron, as to superior force, was 
considered, but was rejected by the younger officers. The 
questions of public law and international relations thus 
brought up are, it will be seen, of the highest possible 
importance. President Cleveland is likely to have Brazil as 
well as Hawaii on his hands. As between the insurgents 
and the Government, fighting goes on at several centres 
with varying success. Admiral de Mello is organising 
a Provincial Government in Parana, and proposes to move 
northward, with General Saraiva, by land against Rio, 
while de Gama will seek to retain his grip on the harbour. 
The Nicaraguans are still engaged in discharging their 
neighbourly duties towards Honduras by helping its in- 
surgents and burning its towns. General Ortiz, with the 
marching Nicaraguan force, has made four unsuccessful 
attacks on Tegucigalpa, but has captured the suburbs and 
burned part of the city. At Granada there has been a 
characteristic Central American riot, ‘14 Conservatives 
and 60 soldiers being killed.’ An insurrection in Northern 
Mexico, under the filibusters Ochoa and Laga, has been 
put down after eleven hours stubborn fighting. General 
Manigat has once more been baulked in his attempt to 
make a fresh revolution in Haiti; he has been arrested 
while stepping on board a vessel at Kingstown, Jamaica. 





Tue prospects of the Miners’ Conciliation Board were 
never of the brightest, and the recent speeches of the 
Labour leaders have by no means improved them. Of 
Lord Shand’s fitness for the post of Chairman there cannot 
be the slightest doubt even on the part of the most 
ignorant of agitators. The fact that his lordship is to 
preside over the deliberations ought to be guarantee 
sufficient of fairness to both sides. Yet Mr. Woods 
has not hesitated to declare that unless the colliers’ 
demands are granted the Board cannot maintain its 
existence ; while Mr, Pickard has followed suit by 
condemning owners who have been unable to provide 
work for all their hands. The intolerance which marked 
the attitude of the miners during the strike is powerful as 
ever ; and those who believed the * Rosebery Agreement’ 
a panacea for all the grievances connected with the coal 
trade will not be long in discovering their mistake. In 
the metropolis the Unemployed business has been taken 
up by a certain section of the East-end Jews, who created 
a disturbance in the Great Synagogue, whence they were 
ejected by the police. It has been pointed out by 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, that the proper line for 
the Government to adopt on industrial affairs is to seek 
new markets and to develop old ones, while maintaining 
the defences of the country, and first of all the Navy, 
since this is the only means whereby trade can be 
conducted. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE RADICALS 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT deserved a severe 
thrashing for his last attack on the consistency of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and he has been paid in full. To 
no small extent the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
protected by his own absurdity when he jeers at other 
men for changing their principles. ‘The accusation is 
exceptionally humorous, coming from a_ politician 
whose own coat has been so often and so suddenly 
turned. When he of all men talks of consistency, it 
is almost idle to retaliate. A man who notoriously 
never washes is abundantly ridiculous when he 
lectures on cleanliness ; but it is superfluous to remind 
him, or to inform others, that he is dirty. Nor is he 
very likely to feel the taunt. If Sir William Harcourt 
were the man to be hurt by knowing that he was com- 
monly regarded by all observers as the political 
weathercock of his generation he would not be the Sir 
William Harcourt whom we see, but a very different 
person. Sir George Trevelyan might suffer as much 
as a jelly-fish can from the reproach, and Mr. Morley 
would fee] the sting. But Sir William Harcourt is as 
much below the capacity to suffer from such blows as 
the turtle is beyond feeling pleased when you stroke 
his shell. Want of wit and good humour disable him 
from regarding criticism on this ground with Nell 
Gwynn’s indifference to certain statements concerning 
her virtue. 

Mr. Chamberlain is too wise a man to waste his time 
on such a stale subject as the turning of Sir William 
Harcourt’s coat. He did something much more effec- 
tive. After a few words of well-justified contempt for 
his accuser, he proceeded to analyse the accusation, and 
did it with the boldness he rarely fails to show when it 
is his cue to go to the root of the matter. The sub- 
stance of the charge against him is that he is no longer 
a Radical, and the proof of it that he is not acting 
with those who make the most ostentatious use 
of the name. Mr. Chamberlain answers that if by 
Radical we are to understand something like Sir 
William Harcourt, he is not. ‘That politician and 
his friends have invented a Radicalism of their 
own, which is not what Mr. Chamberlain be- 
lieved in. Invent is to be sure hardly the right 
word. There is nothing new in what they are pleased 
to call their principles. The members of the Cabal 
and all the Bubb Dodingtons of Parliamentary history 
were as good Radicals as they. To join with what- 
ever man or cause promises to keep them to office; to 
serve every hate, spite, and envy, which promises to 
reward them with place ; to subordinate the interests of 
the country to their personal advantage—these are the 
old familiar methods of the political adventurer of all 


time. The mere fact that our generation of office-seekers 


calls their particular view ‘ Radicalism’ is a detail. 
They may discredit the name, but that is all. Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks they have discredited it so effec- 
tually that no man who does not wish to be disgraced 
by it must wash his hands of the connection. 
Thanks to them, Radicalism can no longer even 
profess to stand for the desire to serve the ‘ greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” It has come to be 
tbe name for an alliance between greed of office 
and greed of plunder. The Radical of to-day cannot 


begin to act till he sees a chance of injuring 
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somebody. His motive is hatred. To promote 
temperance without injuring the publican, to serve his 
Irish friends without hurting Ulster, to give compensation 
for accidents without damaging the employer, to set 
up Parish Councils without inflicting injury on the 
Church—these are courses which have no attraction for 
him. ‘They are never satisfied with making anybody 
happy now unless they can make somebody else un- 
happy. So Mr. Chamberlain sums the Radicals up, and 
his definition ought to stick. He might have added that 
the explanation of their ‘ unpatriotic bias” in foreign 
policy is to be found in the application of the same 
motive to that branch of affairs. ‘The New Radicals 
are no peace-at-any-price men, no mere haters of war 
for sentimental reasons. ‘They are for peace and 
‘scuttle’, because they associate the dignity and ex- 
tension of the Empire with the classes and the persons 
whom they hate. 

Mr. Chamberlain has clearly come to the decision 
that it is time to break for good with this party of spite 
and envy. It has become possessed of the name of 
Radical, and may be left to hold it. Thanks to a com- 
bination of sections, which depends for its existence on 
the health of Mr. Gladstone, it enjoys for the moment 
some measure of power and influence. But there is no 
future before this league of all the meannesses, and for 
Mr. Chamberlain there is a future. For a little while, 
and until the inevitable end comes, which must needs 
be in a few months, the coalition of office-seekers and 
cliques, each with its own little greedy purpose to carryinto 
effect, may hold on—but the end is near. When 
it comes it will be no man’s interest to be associated 
with the discredited name of Radical. Sir William 
Harcourt will turn his coat again, Sir George Trevelyan 

but who cares what Sir George will do? Mr. Morley 
will return, if he’s wise, to his books, and will write that 
‘Life of Chatham’ which is needed to complete the 
Statesmen series. Mr. Campbell /aonerman will again 
find salvation, and many with him. Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot come to heel with the Harcourts and Banner- 
mans. It is they who will be endeavouring to come to 
his heel. They will find Mr. Chamberlain content to 
call himself a Unionist. He has taken that name and 
will call himself by it in future ; and the Radicals may 
adhere to the austere virtue of Sir William Harcourt, 
so long as that virtue lasts, which will be only so long 
as he has no hope of getting office by the consent of 
Mr. Chamberlain. 


‘NOW LYING OR LIKELY TO LIE’ 


.": announcement by T’he Pall Mall Gazette that 

Mr. Gladstone is on the point of resignation 
seemed improbable only because there is every reason 
why it should be true. It was too much to hope on 
the face of it that his obdurate clinging to place and 
influence should have been vanquished even by the most 
importunate grounds of infirmity and public exigency. 
Naturally too, it was received with a_ full-voiced 
choir of indignant denial. His colleagues repudiated 
the devilish slander ; the National Liberal Club, it is 
whispered, so far forgot its frock-coated decorum as to 
break into ironical cheers. The flat contradictions of the 
Evening and the Morning Press made up the first day. 
The requisite official denial came up with the regu- 
lation official smile. But a night or two’s consideratiofi 
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begins to cool the head into a soberer appreciation of 
the real significance of the rumour. His colleagues 
denied it. Unquestionably; they had not been 
informed ; was it likely, granted the Premier's in- 
veterate shiftiness and warlock mystery, that they 
would? ‘The National Liberal Club derided it. 
Is that wonderful when the members know in what 
case the disappearance of the shepherd will leave 
the silly sheep? ‘The daily papers cast scorn on 
it; when were the daily papers ever forward to ac- 
knowledge the enterprise or good fortune of a contem- 
porary? And the official denial? Well, read the 
official denial. It is in itself the strongest confirmation 
of the report. It took a cipher telegram (which has 
been kept religiously secret) and some five or 
six hours of meditation before it could be made 
public at all. And when it was made public, it came 
to this. Mr. Gladstone, says Sir Algernon West, 
has been senile and deaf and blind for many months, 
and naturally—we make his infirmities of no reproach 
in themselves against him—desires therefore to resign. 
And he may resign, says the candid Sir Algernon, 
at any moment. He may resign, from the turn that 
unforeseen events may take, even in the few weeks of 
the present session. Lastly comes the inevitable 
without prejudice. He shrinks from hampering 
himself or his colleagues ‘ with regard to the perform- 
ance of arduous duties now lying, or likely to lie, before 
them.’ 

The reply to all this refined sophistic is very plain. 
First, Mr. Gladstone intends—or is intended—to 
resign forthwith. In any other man his message would 
imply an imminent probability; with him it comes 
triumphantly near to acertainty. His blindest henchman 
cannot now pretend that thereed may not snapin the blast 
ofanv moment. Having clung to him as their one hope, 
the one link between their discordant schisms, they now 
know whom they have believed. But the second inference 
is yet more significantand of a more universal application. 
If Mr. Gladstone is not about to resign, he has at last 
plainly confessed that he ought to. He feels—it is no 
wonder—that the disabilities of age unfit him for the 
part he plays. He has said it himself in as near black 
and white as he will ever say anything again. He cannot 
see, he cannot hear ; is this the man to lead the House 
of Commons? Plainly he is not in touch with his 
colleagues ; is this the man to lead the Cabinet ? And 
after that, he has not definitely decided, or decided 
at all—which means indefinitely decided, which 
means nothing—to resign the highest and most 
exacting office in Britain! All this is only the 
confirmation of what has long been semi-public. It is 
not mere matter of his traditional pusillanimity in 
defeat. Had not he found his eyes and ears in other men, 
he must years ago have resigned the trust that unsound 
electors persist in giving again and again into his 
shaking hands. Indeed, we have been governed by 
middlemen too long. We rejoice that Mr.Gladstone has 
come in to our opinion. Probably he does not know we 
know that he has done so. ‘The habit of fifty years 
equivocation is not broken even at the last crisis, and 
maybe he thinks his qualifications still carry weight 
with the public. It is not necessary to inform the 
public that they do nothing of the kind. So that, 
with all our sympathy for the bewilderment of his 
disenchanted dupes, we cannot but believe that at 
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last—unconsciously, we grant—Mr. Gladstone has 
spoken out his mind. And we will not pretend to 
regret it. 


THE AMENDED TEXT 


HEN the summary of Mr. Rhodes’s speech at 
Cape ‘Town appeared, this journal pointed out 
that his meaning has frequently been misconstrued. 
He is prodigal of sensations, and he delights in loud- 
sounding metaphor. Hence his reporters are strongly 
tempted to string together the more resonant para- 
graphs, and to give them an extra touch of the 
marvellous. However, the copious extracts since pub- 
lished in T'he Times convey that, the time and place 
considered, the delivery calls for no especial censure. 
Faults of taste indeed abound, and the Cape Premier 
has a more than Gladstonian weakness for vainglorious 
autobiography. Still it should be remembered that the 
general election, now in progress, was close at hand: 
that the politician had to safeguard not only security 
for the future, but amnesty for the past. Thus he 
forestalled the obvious criticism that Mashonaland has 
absorbed his attention, while the Colony has suffered 
neglect, by the argument that the interests of the two 
are identical. Again he must meet the objection that 
the Mafeking railway is premature, and he did so 
by prophesying the day when a complete system will 
connect Zambesia with the seas, and the telegraph will 
pulse through Uganda to Mombasa, or possibly to Cairo. 
The colonial voter requires to be stayed with strong 
meat ; and the consideration palliates, though it does 
not altogether excuse, the rank Afrikanderism comprised 
in the tribute paid to the six hundred volunteers, 
‘mostly tradesmen, who have taken Buluwayo, while 
the Goold-Adams column goes absolutely unmentioned. 
Mr. Rhodes is appealing to the country for support 
‘during the next five anxious years’; and, to catch the 
gudgeons, he will bait his hook with the plumpest 
of gentles. 

At the same time, this provincial statesman might 
have paid more regard to public opinion in Britain, 
and less to the common Dutch voter. His sallies, for 
instance, at the expense of Mr. Labouchere and the 
Aborigines Protection Society, may be appreciated at 
the Cape, but they read cheaply in a London print. 
Besides they form a complete error in tactics, since the 
Editor of 7'ruth, in particular, thrives upon recrimina- 
tion. If left alone, as utterly unworthy of notice, those 
charges against the Company would carry no more 
weight than the weekly pillory of Tory J.Ps. Then, 
why need Mr. Rhodes forge ponderous periods against 
the Democrat, who lives by retailing tittle-tattle (rather 
than ‘ vilification’) about the Royal Family ; and who, 
as a ‘cynical sybarite ’ (a most uncouth phrase), scarce 
makes a consistent representative of a working-class 
constituency ? Mr. Labouchere seldom places a serious 
value upon himself; accordingly the supposition that 
his paper can have the smallest part in the unmaking 
of the Empire is absolutely gratuitous. Never, not 
even when the Member| for Northampton adroitly im- 
ported Her Majesty’s name into his most natural 
rejection for the Postmaster-Generalship, was he the 
personage that Mr. Rhodes’s excited imagination 
depicts. And, after a long course of rebuffs from 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, Lobengula’s ally must be 
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chuckling with delight at the attention that he has 
at last excited. In the same way the Aborigines 
Protection Society should have been treated to a 
little genial banter for its grotesque championship of 
the Mashona-harrying Matabele. Instead, Mr. Rhodes 
solemnly posed as the one true humanitarian, and he 
gravely attempted to convict impotent busybodies of 
abetting a massacre. Result, an advertisement for the 
A.P.S., whose secretary, Mr. I’ox Bourne, has shown, 
in a letter to The Times, that the story is inconsistent 
with facts and dates. (Besides, did not the politic 
Lobengula, acccrding to common report, slay his 
envoy, because that Induna bragged incautiously of 
the marvels he had seen in the Great White Queen’s 
kraal?) ‘The whole exhibition, in short, displays a 
deplorable lack of humour, even if allowance be made 
for the circumstance that electioneering should be 
emphatic rather than subtle. 

With regard to that expression which appeared so 
questionable—that the Hinterland, namely, was ‘ the 
reversion of the Cape’—it seems harmless enough 
when considered with its setting. Mr. Rhodes did not 
mean that a Government which has not expended a 
stiver, shall reap the whole benefit of the new acquisi- 
tions. No, the context implies, rather, that he was 
considering South Africa as a whole, and that he looks 
forward to the day when railways, tariffs, and a common 
policy, shall have welded unity out of chaos. And no 
doubt the time may come when the Company, having 
discharged its mission, shall give place to a self-govern- 
ing community which may, or may not, have its capital 
at Cape Town. Still the moment for the abandonment 
of full Imperial control is not yet, and the Secretary of 
State must most certainly supervise the impending 
settlement. 

But it does not follow that, because Mr. Rhodes 
entertains noble ideals, he holds prudential considera- 
tions in sufficient regard. His dream, for instance, of 
a South Africa stretching from Tanganyika to Table 
Bay may require not ‘ five and twenty years’ but a cen- 
tury for its fulfilment. There is the native difficulty to be 
solved first; and though Mr. Rhodes hints that the 
treatment administered to the Matabele will suit the 
Pondos excellently, well-ordered States, as the Bechuana, 
deserve to be upheld, even against the British im- 
migrant. Accordingly the congeries of Constitutional 
Governments, Dutch Republics, Protectorates, and 
Company's spheres, may last longer than Mr. Rhodes 
anticipates, and the relegation of the High Commis- 
sioner to a purely ornamental position were for years to 
come disastrous in the extreme. So vast and insecure a 
power can by no means be entrusted to an individual, 
however high-minded, that depends on the popular vote, 
more especially while the British element remains 


-inferior to the Boer. Imperialist though he be, Mr. 


Rhodes is constrained by his position to pay compli- 
ments to those who have repudiated our flag; and, 
though he asserts that his dual attributes are perfectly 
consistent, his relations with Mr. Hofmeyr may yet 
bring him to loggerheads with the Crown. Although, 
then, the full version of his speech has done much to 
remove the alarms excited by the ‘cablegram’ sum- 
mary of it, Mr. Rhodes must be restrained from that 
precipitate action which, oddly enough, he professes 
to deprecate and which may destroy the Empire it is 
his ambition to build up. 
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PHILANTHROPIC JOURNALISM 


HERE is no more pestilent and immoral citizen 
than the Philanthropic Journalist. Prevented by 
lack of intellectual control and an unbridled senti- 
mentality from seeing facts in their proper relation, or 
from rendering a truthful report of what he pretends to 
see, he is none the less sure and impudent in his 
dogmatism. His capacity for harm is infinite, because 
the printing press disseminates his infamous heresies, 
and the unlettered mob, which always marvels at the 
printed word, is only too ready to accept for gospel the 
utterance of folly. ‘The Philanthropic Journalist’s last 
exploit has been to visit the prisons of London, and 
upon a summary survey and the most perfect igno- 
rance he has built up an indictment, which for 
shallowness and stupidity it were hard to beat. 
He shows his motive in almost the first para- 
graph. ‘The People’s Prisons are not managed 
by the People! Sir Edmund du Cane, against 
whom not the shadow of a fair and_ reasoned 
reproach is levelled, is not responsible to Mr. John 
Burns, wherefore he is intolerable and not for one 
moment to be endured. Also, he is a soldier, and so 
accustomed to discipline, and as discipline is the last 
necessity of prison life, the sooner he is replaced by a 
full-blown sentimentalist, aided by a staff’ of masseurs, 
the better pleased will be our philanthropists. But 
why should Democracy not be logical? If the prisons 
are to be controlled by the popular vote, why should 
not the prisoners elect their own governors and 
warders, draw up their own rules, order their own 
dinners, and ask Parliament or the County Council to 
pay the bill ¢ 

The man has not a single piece of evidence in all his 
flaccid columns. He roundly asserts that in the prisons 
of London there is only one chaplain who understands 
his business, and not a single doctor. his is a large 
assertion, which the gentleman, after the manner of his 
kind, does not support by a single fact. Sir Edmund 
du Cane and his colleagues, he says, are ignorant of 
Criminal Anthropology. How does he know? Has 
he put them through an examination? If he has not, 
why has he not the honesty to hold his tongue ? Does 
he imagine because they are officers and gentlemen 
that they are therefore iacapable of intelligence ? That 
in fact is all his argument amounts to from beginning to 
end. Besides, what is Criminal Anthropology, and what 
is there in this pseudo-science to make it impossible of 
acquisition’ A week’s easy reading would make the 
fool master of the whole question. Our Philanthropist 
is particularly eloquent concerning the advance that 
has been made in American research, and doubtless he 
has in his mind Mr. MacDonald’s Abnormal Man, the 
most ridiculous compost of irrelevancies it has ever been 
our misfortune to encounter. Yet he suggests that a 
life spent officially in a prison is spent in vain without 
the companionship of this and kindred works. And the 
indisputable truth is that a year’s practical experience of 
prisoners and their habits is worth all the a priori 
theories of Lombroso and Nisbet. 

It was Mr. Samuel Butler, in Lrehwon, who first 
popularised the idea that crime was a disease which 
demanded a sojourn in a hospital. And truly crime is 
a disease, in the sense that the criminal is abnormal. 
But it is disease, for whose cure other places than hos- 
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pitals are ordained. ‘I'he New School suggest a bromide 
treatment for murder, and would cool the burglar’s 
ardour with Turkish baths and frequent doses of citrate 
of magnesia. In America they have gone so far as to 
rescribe massage, and a staff of experts is ever at the 
service of Bill Sykes. One wonders that the Electric 
Belt is not worn by our criminals; indeed, now that 
Mr. C. B. Harness is released from attendance at Bow 
Street, why should he not be appointed Consulting 
Electrician to Her Majesty's Prisons? And _ this 
brings us to the culmination of the Philanthropic 
Journalist’s offence. He still sheds the noisome 
tears over the prisoner's unhappy fate. He recog- 
nises, perhaps, with more justice than he apprehends, 
that the criminal is also a man anda brother. He is 
lost in despair when he thinks that Bill Sykes and the 
Dodger, when they are put away for a stretch, enjoy 
‘no communion of souls.’ Is it not almost incredible 
that a man should be found to pen such a phrase? Is 
humour really dead in the world ? But the Sentimentalist 
most seriously designs to convert our prisons into free 
hotels, with libraries, debating societies, culture, brain 
specialists, a first-rate kitchen, and massage thrown in, 
lest the thief or cut-throat should brood over his 
enforced retirement from business. Of course, if you 
like, you may call crime a species of insanity, but the 
definition does not help you. Not all the statistics 
in the world, not all the imaginings of the ridiculous 
Lombroso, will prescribe any other cure than im- 
prisonment. In spite of the New Philanthropy, 
we are still forced to live in communities. And 
social life at once becomes impossible if you 
pamper your criminal, and thus set a premium on 
crime. A prison is no doubt a most uncomfortable 
dwelling-house. The work is often hard and 
ineffectual ; the food, if sufficient, is still scanty. 
We are glad to hear it. Why hold out the bribe 
of massage and ‘communion of souls’ (whatever 
that may be) to any one who will crack a crib, 
or fake the cly? Most fortunately, the silent 
system is not pure joy; it may even drive a 
weak brain to insanity, a weak body to death. 
But let the philanthropists look on the other 
side of the argument, and realise that it is not 
pure joy to be garrotted, or to be driven from your 
early sleep by the flash of a dark lantern or the twinkle 
of a silent match. ‘Thieving, said an eminent judge, 
may be a disease, but it is a disease I am sent here 
to cure. And there is the whole matter in a nut- 
shell. We demand that our prisons should be un- 
comfortable, that our prisoners should suffer a salutary 
torment. Otherwise the State would be bankrupt in a 
year, and the honest man driven to the wall. 
Meanwhile, it is good news that the Ber- 
tillon system will shortly be adopted, not that 
it will improve the condition of Bill Sykes, 
but because it will make his capture more cer- 
tain. And let the reckless journalist who pretends 
to peer into ‘dark places’ remember that, even if our 
administrators do not quote Lombroso as their prime 
authority, at least they know their duty and perform 
it. A criminal must be caught, not coddled, and in 
Paris it is a commonplace that it is wiser to stay at 
home, since arrest in London is inevitable. Finally, 
we would remind the New Philanthropist that sympathy 
with crime is gravely suspicious. The lack of control 
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which drives him to describe a prison as a moral hospital 
may carry him within ‘ the ponderous iron gates, and 
then the world would set his advocacy down to 
selfishness. 


THE KISS OF PEACE 


HE reconciliation of the Kaiser with Prince Bis- 
marck, as ratified by the visit to Berlin, has 
naturally set tongues wagging. Who suggested 
the idea? ‘'The Queen of Great Britain, says Paris 
with oracular solemnity. ‘No, retorts Vienna, after a 
few days reflection, ‘it was Prince Reuss.’ As a 
matter of fact, the presumption is that the over- 
ture came spontaneously from the Emperor, and 
that sentiment rather than calculation is to be 
found therein. He did not care to see an old 
servant of the Empire go down to the grave in 
disgrace. ‘There may also have occurred the after- 
thought that a theatrical display of generosity might 
stay the rising discontent of the good citizens of 
Berlin. Still the stupendous consequences, that cer- 
tain wiseacres have descried in the embraces and toasts, 
will certainly not be brought about. The Bismarck 
dynasty will not be restored, neither will Count Von 
Caprivi be forthwith cashiered. In fact the incident may 
well have direct results no more momentous than an 
addition to the Kaiser’s sufficiently well-furnished 
stock of self-esteem. In the rescript published on 
Wednesday, in acknowledgment of the loyalty with 
which the birthday was celebrated, the personal note 
sounds loudly as ever; and the visit of ‘the great 
statesman to whom, etc., is regarded as important 
merely from the additional lustre it lent to the 
occasion. 

Bismarck stands debarred from reinstatement by the 
mere fact of his age and frailty, while the very notion 
of Count Herbert's installation in the Chancery is 
passing ridiculous. Were such a consummation ever so 
remotely possible, it is certain that the family would 
never have been favoured with the Imperial invita- 
tion. Besides, the Bismarcks have no place in the 
domestic policy of actual Germany. Though the Agra- 
rians may rage together, and imagine vain things, the 
commercial treaty with Russia will speedily become an 
achievement. With its advent will topple that Pro- 
tectionist system which the father, throughout his 
career, consistently upheld, and the advocacy of which 
constitutes the son’s sole claim to respect. The royal 
reputation is staked upon the throw, and the 
Kaiser must have altered strangely if he com- 
mits a gratuitous capitulation. Besides, though 
Count von Caprivi has got matters into a desperate 
coil—he invariably does—the bedevilments are less 
serious than those under which he has passed. ‘The 
Agrarians may mutter dissatisfaction, or, as the 
Hanover Conservative Association, sedition ; but their 
cause is doomed by economic necessities, and it carries 
no weight whatever in the Empire as a whole. Again, 
Dr. Miquel has blundered egregiously with those financial 
measures of his, insomuch that he is constrained to use 
the hapless Count Posadowsky as a cloak to his battered 
reputation. Still, the Army Bills were carried by 
precisely the same course of stumbles and recoveries ; 
and though Herr Richter and Dr. Lieber may riddle 
the projects with criticism, they are thoroughly aware 
that the money must be forthcoming if not from one 
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source, then from another. Eventually Count von 
Caprivi may be permitted to retire from that unsought 
promotion, which has embittered even his plodding 
good nature. But he must swallow more humiliations 
yet, nor will he obtain the desired discharge until his 
patient endurance has blunted the edge of opposition. 
And, from whatever quarter the new Chancellor may 
hail, the Bismarck camp will not furnish the recruit. 

Indirectly Prince Bismarck’s restoration to favour 
may, nevertheless, be attended by certain fresh develop- 
ments. It will serve to silence the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, and so the Administration has to dread 
one curmudgeonly critic the less. Further, Particularism 
will become less vociferous than of late, when its chief 
abettor takes sides with the dynasty. In short the 
country will become more easy to govern, now 
that the creator of German unity has ceased 
to be a rallying point for heterogeneous malingering. 
Besides the Kaiser were obtuse indeed, and he 
errs rather in over-acuteness, did he fail to consult 
his old counsellor in the shaping of foreign relation- 
ships. There can be no doubt that the German Powers 
will have to find compensation for the miserable collapse 
of Italy. In its present condition of bankruptcy and 
disorder that State forms the most unstable of allies. 
For that reason, and because of the Russo-French 
understanding, the good graces of the Tsar must be 
sedulously cultivated. The commercial treaty jumps 
with the opportunity, and Prince Bismarck, as a 
genuine advocate of friendliness towards St. Petersburg 
could intervene with authority, though no longer as 
Minister. Already Count Kalnoky, having gauged the 
worthlessness of Italy, has been making overtures to 
that end, and there is evidence to show that official 
Berlin is of the same mind as Vienna. Accordingly, 
though Europe may be far from a return of the 
Emperors’ League, the three Courts may fairly be 
expected to draw closer together. In the interests of 
the general peace the tendency is much to be desired, 
though the Tsar would scarce risk an open rupture 
with France by an abrupt reconsideration of policy. 
It should not be forgotten that, though Toulon took 
everybody by surprise, the demonstration traces to 
Cronstadt, and even to events contemporary with the 
Congress of Berlin. The intelligence of Alexander III. 
is of the groping sort; and though he has an un- 
swerving aim, the avoidance, namely, of war, he travels 
towards that goal with lumbering and devious gait. 
Nevertheless, Bismarck might, if so permitted, lead the 
Kaiser eastwards, and so accelerate a new-modelling of 
the situation, more especially as over-complaisance to a 
Republic is unnatural in an autocrat. 


THE OPERA AND THE MASS 


HE recent performance by a choir of some import- 
ance of a Mass composed by Professor Villiers 
Stanford is a fact that may be made the nucleus of 
many meanings and some theories. ‘The attraction 
which the words of the liturgy have always had for 
composers of all religions is among the strangest truths 
of musical inspiration. And now, when, at this time of 
day, the Mass has fallen into some discredit, it is a 
curious and engrossing experience to observe an Irishman 
and a Protestant gaily accepting this somewhat over- 
worked book for the exercise of his elegant musical 
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talent. ‘To compose masses, indeed, was as necessary 
an ambition among earlier musicians as was the paint- 
ing of Madonnas to the Primitive. They were the 
natural source of inspiration; and thus it came about 
that Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Gounod, as 
well as all the minor musicians of a past generation, 
were the pioneers of a great movement in the direction 
of operatic church music. We have a kindness for their 
simple minds. The air that might have made a pleasing 
allegretto in one of Haydn’s Symphonies now became 
appropriated to a solemn ‘ Agnus Dei’ or to a ‘ Kyrie 
Eleison.. The appropriateness of the thing seems 
perhaps odd; nevertheless these masters had their 
own inalterable manner, and naturally employed that 
manner in the interpretation of any libretto that came 
to hand. The strange thing to note is that what may 
be called the Musical Mass tradition should have 
lingered down to this frivolous, unbelieving yenera- 
tion, and that even a modern composer should have 
thought it worth his while to fulfil in music any of the 
emotions aroused by such a phrase, say, as ‘ Qui tollis 
peccata mundi, miserere nobis.’ 

But now a sudden and peculiar change has come over 
the festive scene, the scene, that is, of festival masses, 
of Messes Solenelles and all the rest of this tale. After 
all, the Mass belongs to the Roman Catholic Church ; 
it is her liturgy and the book of her solemn function. 
And, if certain forms of musical Masses are banished 
from the Church to the Concert Room, there is a 
withering of all that gives vitality and art to the 
Musical Mass. Now we regret to observe that that 
energetic trifler, his Holiness Pope Leo XIIL, has 
decided to send into exile all the body of Eccle- 
siastical Music which is called florid, and to retain 
for Church use only the austere and solemn compositions 
of Palestrina and his School, and that odd collection of 
compositions called Plain Song. By this one swoop the 
Pontiff seals up for the concert portfolio, and for 
nothing else, all that elaborate work which has occupied 
the attention of so many masters. ‘Their occupation 
of a century ago is, by a posterior act of authority, 
gone, dead and done with: and all for the sake of a 
Convention. What, after all, is Ecclesiastical Music ’ 
It is, in the strict Pontifical sense, nothing more 
than the music of a certain school, abiding by a 
certain formation of ending, and by the harmonies of a 
stiffly academic manner. Thus and thus only, says 
Pope Leo, you shall sing praise to Heaven. You shall 
not be permitted all the extensive and wide-spread 
resources of the whole musical art; you shall cover 


yourself with this mantle of austerity, this hair-cloth of 


mortification, and you shall abide, Cinderella-wise, 


among the ashes of severe and angular methods of 


vocal performances. God and We have arranged it 
between us ; and there let the convention halt. 

With perplexed emotions the practicians of the 
Roman Church may look back upon that which the 
Pope has, by the decree which is shortly to issue from 
the Vatican, left for their musical enjoyment. Pales- 
trina is certainly something. He had genius and 
patience and a certain splendour of dignity. Plain 
Song, too, has a great deal in it that must win for 
itself nothing but praise and human applause. Its 
hymnody is beautiful beyond all cavil and comparative 
criticism ; while the Graduale itself, with all its 
drawbacks of cock-eyed Primitiveness, is nevertheless 
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a work which must ever be regarded from a serious 
musical point of view. But... this is all. Wecannot 
altogether exist upon dignity and Primitive Art. We 
cannot, either, see why Heaven should be dissociated 
altogether from the universal spirit of Art. We have 
a serious quarrel with his Holiness. That he has a 
certain power of prohibition which must detrimentally 
affect an occasionally beautiful form of art, and that he 
chooses to exercise that power detrimentally fills us 
with concern for the narrowness of religious potentates, 
and for the conventions of religious austerity. The 
theory of that reprehensible person, King David, as 
expressed to Michal, the daughter of Saul, was that 
if she did not believe that dance and florid song were 
good enough for Heaven, being good enough for Man, 
she did not deserve to bear children. And we 
applaud—judging by his own premises—this spirit of 
King David. The art of music, after all, does not 
depend upon the words that it interprets; but if it 
interpret uninteresting words beautifully, we are fain 
to be sad that it should suffer for the stupidity of the 
hook. Most of all are we concerned for Professor Stan- 
ford. His art is now upon the Index of the Roman 
Choir. 


THE FRENZY OF PHAROAH 
BBAS HELMI, the Khedive of Egypt, is said to 


ve be rather an honest young man, and therefore we 
suppose that he will not congratulate himself for long 
upon his last enterprise in journalism. He made a 
serious mistake when he prompted Mr. Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt to write in extenuation of his conduct at the 
time of Mustapha Fehmy’s demission: but Mr. Blunt 
never did his cynosure so serious a harm as the 
article in £2 Ahram, wherein Abbas tries to prove that 
in his recent attack upon the Egyptian army he acted 
like a just man made perfect; that Lord Cromer 
doubled the parts of Macchiavelli and Metternich as 
he was known to the Italian Irredentists, whilst Riaz 
and the Ministry cringed before the British Agent as 
if he had been the ‘T’sar of conventional supposition. 

Hitherto Abbas Helmi has been treated with some 
kindness as a wayward and slightly impracticable 
boy whose head was turned by an undue sense of 
his station: not without cleverness, and swayed by 
patriotic purposes, whatever mistakes he might ‘be led 
into. Now, however, Lord Cromer will have to 
reckon not only with his hostility to Britain, but with 
an utter absence of the sense of diplomatic pro- 
priety. The attack upon General Kitchener was ill- 
advised, even according to the temperate and modified 
accounts which we recorded last week. Now we have 
the Khedive’s own authority that at a review, within 
hearing of the soldiers, he addressed the Sirdar in terms 
which were absolutely incompatible with common 
politeness, and when General Kitchener, as a self- 
respecting officer, resigned on the spot, he commanded 
him to retain his post in violent and insulting language. 
The Khedive, by the way, takes care that the subsequent 
negotiations are not mentioned. 

General Kitchener immediately reported the affair to 
Lord Cromer, who insisted upon an apology, and as the 
Khedive’s outburst was prompted by Maher Pasha, the 
intriguing Under Secretary lately foiled by the Sirdar, 


Lord Cromer also demanded that he should be dis- 
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missed. In the meantime Riaz Pasha, who was not 
allowed to accompany the Khedive to Wady Halfa, 
heard of his master’s misbehaviour and telegraphed to 
the same purpose. Riaz hates England, but he loves 
power, and knows that he has more to gain by main- 
taining the present order of things than by helping the 
Khedive towards independence. Besides, a long train- 
ing in that form of inter-civic politeness known as 
diplomacy would not permit him to be otherwise than 
aghast at such an exhibition of petulance. So Abbas, 
on his return to Cairo, apologised, moodily and insuffi- 
ciently: chiefly because Lord Rosebery, who has shown a 
lamentable disposition towards compromise, could not for 
once ina way advise Lord Cromer to be content with half 
measures, but supported him in a despatch which is 
said to be astonishingly firm. With the apology, 
however, a telegram to Riaz was published, showing 
that Abbas only yielded to force, and declaring that he 
reserved the right of justifying his positioa. This he 
has done in the £7 Ahram article, wherein he defends 
his attack on General Kitchener, accuses Lord Cromer 
of having secured the support of the Foreign Office by 
deliberate exaggeration and also by false statements. 
Finally, he rails upon the cowardice of his own Ministers 
in that they advised him to apologise. 

We do not think that Abbas Helmi is mad : he is 
only less intelligent than he ought to be, misinformed 
and—nineteen. ‘The root of the whole mischief lies in 
the compromise of last January. When he dismissed 
Mustapha Fehmy, Lord Cromer saw how he would be 
injured in his own self-respect if we insisted on 
Mustapha’s return to office in place of the intoler- 
able Fakhri, and suggested that Riaz should, as 
it were, head a coalition of the native and the 
Anglophile parties. The Khedive regarded this 
conciliatory measure as a confession of weakness, and 
has since acted ‘according.’ So much can be gathered 
from the £7 Ahram article. ‘Who commands 
the army, he cries, ‘Kitchener or Khedive?* ‘Is 
Lord Cromer or Abbas the ruler of Egypt?° ‘That, of 
course, is the point in dispute. The Khedive is 
nominally the ruler of his country: but so long as 
Britain is in occupation he must defer to British 
advice. And, what is more, he is going to defer to 
British advice. Even the Daily Chronicle is convinced 
that Abbas is not indispensable, that Lord Cromer 
must be supported: and Lord Rosebery has threatened 
to put the Egyptian Army directly under the British 
Army of occupation. The Khedive was misled by the 
events of last January to suppose that he is stronger 
than Britain: and he has since been allowed to score 
on several minor points. Also he resents the Sultan’s 
suzerainty and chose to attack the Sirdar chiefly be- 
cause the Turkish Commissioner has lately praised him. 
Now we know that the Sultan likes to receive his tri- 
bute regularly, and for several other reasons supports 
our authority. Butif our authority is to be supreme, all 
hostility must be beaten down : notably the Khedive’s. 
Unless, therefore, the Khedive can agree to support us, 
he, as the chief impediment in our way, must be offered 
his choice between abdication and an exile in Ceylon. 
Of course, one cannot expect the Foreign Office to take 
notice of such a newspaper as E/ Ahram: but now 
that Lord Rosebery has begun to support our Agent 
more firmly than before, we hope he will continue in 
the good way. 
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MR. BARRIE IN THE CHAIR 
BLASTY night it was in Greenock on Thursday 


last, but we would only let ourselves be blown in 
one direction for a’ that: into the town Hall, to wit, 
where the Burns Dinner was ‘on,’ Mr. J. M. Barrie in the 
chair. 

I have not read Mr. Barrie’s books, but I wanted to ask 
him about that tobacco. 

I didn’t. 

We, or at least I, had looked for a jovial Scot, full of 
merry quirk, rollicking, gay. I can’t quite get the adjec- 
tive that hits off Mr. Barrie, but I'll take my oath it is 
none of these. He fascinated me, and this is the faithful, 
though doubtless bold, record of my observations. 

I was introduced to him, and we both held out our 
hands. Having shaken his, I let go. His remained in 
the air, as if the ceremony was new to him. Several 
others were introduced, and he gave to all his hand to do 
what they liked with it. This being over, he placed it by 
his side. We then adjourned with unwonted solemnity to 
the hall where dinner was to be served. 

On the way I had time to sum up my impressions. He 
was evidently anxious to please. The way in which the 
arm shot out, like a pirate lugger from its hiding-place, 
was proof of this. The natural solemnity of his face is a 
little startling to one who has come out to dine, but there 
is no doubt that he made several gallant efforts to be 
jolly. I noticed this, not only in the ante-room, but 
throughout the evening. When a joke was made you 
could see him struggling, not with his face alone, to laugh 
heartily. It was as if he tugged the strings that 
work the organs of risibility, but either the strings 
were broken or he had forgotten to bring the organs. 
Only once did he manage a genuine smile, but some 
of us forgot ourselves and cheered, and it fled. So far 
as I could see he got it beneath the table. He had 
dived after his programme, I think, and while below 
must have done something to his face akin to what the 
lady does when she darts away with a crooked bonnet, 
and comes back with it straight. Our cheering did not 
offend him. He took it in the spirit in which it was 
meant. But he was chiefly engaged in keeping it there. 
My wife has pigeons on which she sets store. When 
one of them alights on her head, she stands still and calls 
on me to look at the beautiful sight. So did Mr. Barrie 
sit motionless, hugging his smile. - He was even afraid to 
let it know that he knew it was there. He might, so 
careful was he, have been balancing something on his 
head. But, as I say, it fled. -It was probably some other 
body’s smile that had mistaken its owner. 

When he entered the hall they stood up and cheered. 
He cast a swift glance at the door, and seemed to be 
meditating flight, but so many were following behind that 
the way was blocked. Then he affected deafness; at all 
events, he looked before him so stolidly that our palms 
stole away from each other, ashamed of themselves. On 
his table was a large epergne full of flowers. I saw him 
move his chair stealthily, inch by inch, until he was fairly 
behind this epergne. On the left and right he shut him- 
self in as far as possible with bottles and cruets. He then 
settled down for a jolly evening. 

I was too far away to hear what he said when he 
engaged in conversation. Obviously he was very anxious 
to be sociable, for when those near him spoke to him he 
listened with an attention that must have been painful to 
them if, as is probable, they were only speaking of the 
weather. Sometimes it seemed to be a good story, for 
they laughed, and he flung himself back in his chair and 
waggled his head and slapped his knee, and went through 
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all the mechanical business that accompanies a laugh, but 
is as a suit of clothes without a man in them when, as in 
his case, the laugh itself won’t come. He might have 
been called at such a time the photograph of a laugh—a 
laugh with no inside to it. 

The man who got most out of him was the head waiter 
to whom (this should go into the minute-book of the 
club) he said, ‘Clear,’ ‘Cod,’ ‘Mutton, ‘ Haggis,’ 
‘Roederer,’ ‘ No, thank you,’ His favourite remark js 
‘H’m, with which he expresses surprise, thankfulness, 
indignation, delight, grief. He also asks questions with 
it, and he has a‘ H’m’ that is final. 

I never saw a man more interested in our Burns Dinner 
Programme. It is illustrated, and the artists should be 
told how he examined their handiwork. Again and again 
he seized the programme to have another look at it. He 
tried the pictures at a distance and close to him, and read 
the letterpress beneath with as much affection as if it 
cured everything. Round the room his eyes would 
wander, then back to the programme scuttled, like a 
mouse to its hole. 

He proposed the toast of the Queen in those words. 

He had to call upon the various speakers and singers, 
and as soon as he had uttered their names, he fell back 
with the recoil. 

His own health was proposed, and we sung determinedly 
that he was a jolly good fellow. When we asked each 
other who could deny it, he sat and scowled. 

His speech in reply consisted of fifty words at least, but 
it was probably intended to be of a confidential nature, 
for it never crossed the table, and, though it has been 
repeated to me, I scorn to betray a secret. 

When it was all over he told some of us that he had 
not enjoyed himself so much for a long time. He seemed 
so anxious we should think him a jovial character that we 
responded heartily. Then he passed round his hand again, 
and when we had returned it to him, he said ‘ H’m’ in his 
jolliest way. That was the finish, for when he thought we 
were fighting for our coats, he slipped away like a burglar. 
I distinctly heard some one running along the otherwise 
silent street, but it may—it may——have only been a street- 
boy. 


THE DEVILS OF NOTRE DAME 


= are no more hideous sculptures in the world 

than the Devils of Notre Dame. Repose is not 
theirs, nor beauty. They are the frank expression of a 
wild, unbridled, Gothic humour; they dwell barbarously 
beyond the confines of art. In the figures decorating the 
Cathedral at Chartres you find a disposition of drapery, 
an elegant restraint, which are at least an echo of 
Greece, and which were inspired perchance by some 
far-strayed sarcophagus. But at Notre Dame tradi- 
tion is outrageously stamped underfoot. Le Stryge 
and its companions might have been fashioned had 
Pheidias never lived. They are the expression of an 
undisciplined grotesquery, and are so remote from the art 
of sculpture, that they are more easily comparable to the 
colossi of Easter Island than to the Elgin Marbles. But if 
they lack the finer qualities, they are alive with character, 
nor can you deny them that picturesqueness which is the 
supreme gift of Gothic Art. Moreover, not only are they 


barbarous as sculpture ; they fail also as architectural 
decoration. Set where they are, they defy all save the 
closest scrutiny. And if you would appreciate the 
strength of their repulsion you must forget that they serve 
to adorn a building, and, climbing innumerable stairs, you 
must examine them one by one without reference to their 
place in the general design. 
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But if they are of little or no effect to the Church, the 
Church or its roof serves as a most romantic gallery for 
their display, and, seen from above, they appear to rule 
the Paris lying at their feet. Out of the night of the 
Middle Ages they laugh their idiotic laugh, ogling the 
modern world of Hausmann and tramway-lines, And it 
is precisely the true impression which Mr. Pennell’s 
masterly drawings (now exhibited at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
Gallery) produce upon the spectator. The devils, 
hideous in themselves, are a most ingenious motive, 
and Mr. Pennell has treated them with vigour and dis- 
tinction. On every drawing there is stamped the 
picturesque character of the original, while in the slender 
medium the horror is softened and refined. You may 
endure in black and white much that you would shrink 
from, if you saw it cut in the solid marble. Besides, 
the artist, by shifting his point of view and by the wise 
selection of his material, may elevate the most squalid 
facts into decoration. Indeed, the heresy that only 
beautiful objects are the legitimate excuse for art may be 
conveniently exploded, if it be not so already, by a visit 
to Mr. Pennell’s exhibition. The artist is above all 
interesting because he handles black and white with 
absolute confidence and understanding. He says what he 
has to say in terms that are at once concise and picturesque. 
He refrains from flourish and /icel/e, nor does he use twenty 
strokes, where one is sufficient. We prefer his broader, 
larger effects, to those that are more carefully elaborated, 
but there is no mistaking the strength of his vision, or 
the aptitude of his hand. He has got the very savagery of 
the Middle Ages into /e Siryge (for example), a work which 
at once challenges comparison with Méryon. It would 
be wise to hang the famous etching in the Gallery, that 
the world might note the freer interpretation, the keener 
style of the more modern artist. Méryon’s tight handling 
and conventional aspect are replaced by a direct un- 
fettered observation, while Mr. Pennell’s style is infinitely 
the more daring and various. His most serious fault is a 
desire to overcrowd his space with details. He sometimes 
forgets Pliny’s maxim—‘ manum de tabula ’—and does not 
always stay his hand when he has said enough. So that 
his blottesque drawings are at once more impressive 
and more suggestive : their treatment is summary, and 
the spectator is attacked by implication rather than by 
definite statements. The drawings, admirable in themselves, 
have been admirably reproduced and printed on Japanese 
paper (London: At the Office of The Pall Mall Gazette), 
and even Mr. Pennell, hard as he is to please in 
matters of reproduction, must needs be satisfied. Also 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson’s essay on devils and devilry, which 
elucidates the drawings, is such a combination of wisdom 
and sound English as you rarely meet. So that when you 
visit Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery you cannot do better than 
purchase the portfolio for an enduring possession, and 
study Mr. Stevenson’s monograph. 


THE MUSIC OF THE NERVES 


fFNO-DAY I reflect sensibly every event in nature ; 

yesterday | could take stock of the world from my 
private corner quite undisturbed by its changes. One is 
not always part of the day’s history ; to be so sensitive as 
that, to be as little individual and stable as that, might well 
make us think upon the vanity of life with despair, There 
are some delicate minds that profess themselves so frail as 
to yield like the strings of an olian harp to every 
passage of the wind. We must not go the length of 
believing this boast, and we certainly would not be wise to 
envy it. The corporeal frame of man was built upon a 
rough and serviceable base, and was in its essence of abso- 
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lutely brutal stolidity. Ghosts were reasoned out of 
mysterious sounds, and gods constructed out of ghosts ; 
but this was a comparatively late development. The 
barbarian had not subtle nerves; phenomena made an 
impression plump and plain upon him. He was hungry, 
he was jealous ; he was afraid—and he had names for these 
simple emotions. We who are his direct heirs are com- 
posed upon the same plan, but the structure is more 
elaborate. Our emotions are now grown more complex, 
and we no longer have titles for them. Our instincts 
remain primitive, but their secondary and tertiary deriva- 
tions frequently defy analysis, description, or explana- 
tion. It is the most curious and the most significant 
fact in modern life. If we were not other than our 
fathers, it would portend nothing. As things have been 
always, so they would remain. But we are aware, partly 
from the obvious revelations, partly from induction, that 
we have diverged from the original stock. It is a 
commonplace that the evolution is still in progress; had it 
ceased merely at one stage of imperfection, that would 
have been the miracle. What, then, is on the way? In 
what direction are we going? The material of our bodies 
stands unaltered; it is of the nerves we must inquire. 
The man of to-morrow will differ from the man of to-day 
wholly in the number and complexity of his emotions. 

The delicate souls that thrill before each breath of 

air, and vaunt their own sensitive construction, are un- 
doubtedly signals of the advance. They themselves, 
like the pioneers of many a movement, may be neither 
fortunate nor pleasant company. But they mark the 
way, though roughly and in exaggerations. The emo- 
tions of to-morrow will be sane, and neither unwholesome 
nor inconvenient. Indeed, if they are not completely in 
keeping with the natural life, as man stands then, they 
will fade and disappear as inevitably as an organ for 
which there is no use. Between manand his environment 
there can be no disproportion. If he be top-heavy in 
soul or mind, a man will have no part nor lot in the heritage 
of this world. We cannot conceive him of any possibility 
run mad or turned topsyturvy. The same main characters 
will possess him ; the same qualities will mark him out. 
By what he has acquired the empiry of the earth and 
nature—those faculties he will retain. But beyond ques- 
tion he will grow subtler. Set at last without the perils 
of the physical phenomena, he can turn, clap his hands 
at them, and smile. The winds will no longer blanch 
him cold, nor wreck his ventures upon the sea; rather 
they will play the open diapason along his nerves. Each 
delicate change in their quality or direction will set up a 
new kind of thrill in his sensations. The accidents of 
the senses will entertain and not frighten him; he will 
have no room with them; and when once he has come 
to specify them as his friends, his mind will fall open to 
their rarer beauties. 

We have all the elements of this new happiness already. 
The song of a bird, the chirp of a cricket, the scent of the 
daffodils across a hedge—these are mere instances of joy in 
associations which flash through sensitive nerves. Educate 
them, refine them, and you will add with each stage to your 
delectation. The nerves will grow very tender, and the 
man of To-morrow will, in truth, be a very sensitive 
creature—fit withal for his work and place. He will not 
burst into tears as his great-grandfather did upon the 
slightest provocation. He will not be the victim of senti- 
ment, but of sensation. He will sigh, maybe, now with 
hope and now with despair; but always with pleasure. 
For in these matters it is a joy to be miserable, and much 
sorrow is an exaltation. One shrinks from prophecy ; the 
eye of imagination quails before the vista that this thought 
reveals, What may not be possible in those times? We 
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may be able to arrange our nerves chromatically, and in 
the octaves of a keyboard. When dull, what will be easier 
than to throw up the lid and let the wind, the colours or 
the scents play a tune upon our nerves? The same 
phenomena will have various effects on various people. 
A steam-whistle shrieking in the distance gives me the 
most exquisite feeling; though I can conceive it might 
distress others. But one would not strike the note long 
enough to dull the sensation. One would follow the 
steam-whistle (say) with the croak of a frog, the waft of a 
violet, the passage of a swallow, and the flash of golden 
hair. These would probably play a most fascinating tune 
upon my nerves, uneducated, unrefined and primitive as 
they are. The man of to-morrow will get much better 
fun than I; the rattle of a cab will ravish him with 
emotions ; and he will listen to the inflections of a grumbling 
omnibus all day long with pure and unfeigned delight. 
There is a good time coming for our grandchildren. 


THE LAW OF THE FOREST 


1 us of to-day a forest is a stretch of land thick 

planted with trees. But a forest in old English 
law was that and a vast deal besides. There were miles 
of woodland that were not forest at all, as there 
were acres of pasture that were. John Manwood, the 
Elizabethan lawyer, still the prime authority, defines 
a forest as ‘a certain territory of woody growths and 
fruitful pastures, priviledged for wild beasts and fowls 
of forest, chase, and warren to rest and abide in the 
safe protection of the king. Such a preserve was 
exactly delimitated, and might fence in villages, churches, 
mansions, as the New Forest to-day. The king had 
certain rights over it, yet it was mainly private pro- 
perty : nay, there might be tracts in it which were not 
of it—tracts within its Bounds, but not within its Regard, 
and therefore exempt from its laws. To Manwood the 
reason why men so named it was because it existed !For 
Rest of the wild beasts; but a sounder etymology traces 
the word to foris (=outside), for that it was outside the 
jurisdiction of the Common Law, and had codes, courts, 
and officers of its own. 

Hunting was more than the chief amusement of the 
early kings: it was a necessary pursuit for the keeping 
down of the wild life. The Forest Charter of Canute 
the Dane (dated 1016) is a forgery: but it is certain that 
before the Conquest the Sovereign had a peculiar—how- 
beit an undefined—property in the woodland. The 
Conqueror, who loved the tall deer as he had been their 
father, devastated far and wide to make the New Forest ; 
and he and his immediate successors punished poaching 
with loss of life or limb. The Great Charter provided 
against this odious abuse of power ; and under Henry III. 
a special charter enacted that no man might lose life or 
limb for killing deer at the same time that it dis- 
afforested vast tracts of country which had hitherto been 
rigorously preserved. Under Henry VIII. an Act of 
‘Parliament afforested all the land round Hampton 
Court—the last thus treated in England. An attempt 
to revive the forest rights hastened the fall of the 
First Charles, and then the Commonwealth gave the 
forest system its quietus, though it was not till the 
time of George III. that the great mass of enactments 
were formally repealed. A Court of Swainmote lingers 
in the New Forest, and its officials, called Verderers, do 
their quaint antics still; but by the oddest inversion 
these old popular wrongs are now become popular rights. 
Epping Forest, for instance, would never have been a 
public park but for the Crown rights; which same rights 
now yield an income that more than covers the cost of 
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the Civil List. And if the Crown had kept a sharper eye 
on its interests during the last two centuries or so, the 
profits to ourselves were vaster still. 

The forest laws, albeit wondrous complex in detail, 
were inspired by one sole purpose : the keeping, to wit, of 
the king’s venison. Even under the first Edward’s 
humane rule the verderer held an inquest upon a deer 
found dead in the Regard, as the coroner upon a man ; and 
the jury found how the creature came to die. The very 
arrows gleaned there were entered in the verderer’s roll. 
The freeholder might not fell his own timber without 
leave, lest he should spoil the Cover ; nor could he browse 
his goats, for that would taint the pasture ; while he must 
feed his sheep in moderation, lest he surcharge the forest. 
The department was mighty well manned. It had a 
multitude of Foresters—who, if they kept ale-houses in the 
Regard and encouraged folk to drink therein committed 
a special crime called Scofale—Agistors, Wood-wards, 
Keepers, Verminers, Sub-verminers, and what not, who 
must take trespassers before a Court of Attachments, held 
every forty days. In command of them were the 
Verderers, constituting, with the representatives of the 
forest townships, a Court of Swainmole, meeting thrice a 
year, for (inter alia) the trial of more important offences, 
and judgment on its findings was given at the Courts of 
Justice Seat, which were held every three years, and were 
presided over by the Lord Chief Justices in Eyre of the 
Forest. Of these there were two-—one for North of Trent 
and the other for South of it; and, inasmuch as their 
office was one for a great noble—‘a man,’ says my Lord 
Coke, ‘ of greater dignity than of knowledge of the laws 
of the forest ’"—some better artists were joined with them 
in the commission. The last Court of Justice Seat was 
held in 1670 by the Earl of Oxford: the last but one 
(in 1635) had created a fine pother by its exactions. 

Offences were either trespasses in Vert or trespasses in 
Venison. The Vert (=green) was of course the cover ; and 
the destruction thereof was called Waste, while Assart was 
stubbing it up to make plough land ; and Purpestre was 
building on or enclosing it. (As late as Charles I. Sir 
Sampson Darnell was heavily fined for erecting a wind- 
mill on his own ground in Windsor forest.) Then Vert 
might be Over-Vert or Hault Bois, or it might be Nether 
Vert or Sous Bois, according as it was under wood or not ; 
and in either case it was Special Vert if it bore fruit—as 
pears, crabs, hips and haws—whereon the deer might feed. 
For the other matter of trespass, Venison, as lawyers 
understood it, was composed of Zeasts of Forest—to wit, 
the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and the wolf— 
and Beasts of Chase. Now, a chase, which was like a park 
but was not enclosed, might be owned by a subject ; but 
every forest was also a chase and a warren, and the beasts 
of chase were, the buck, the doe, the martern, and the roe. 
They were described and classed with amazing niceness 
and particularity: so that the hart—‘the most stately 
beast which goeth on the earth, having as it were a majesty 
both in its gait and countenance ’—was a Ca/f in his first 
year, in his second a Broket, in his third a Spayad, in his 
fourth a Staggard, in his fifth a Stag, and in his sixth a 
Hart. If he survived the pursuit of king or queen he 
became a Hart-Royal, which no subject might molest. In 
1194 Coeur-de-Lion ran one out of Sherwood into Barns- 
dale; and losing him there he made him a Hart-Royal 


Proclaimed ; enacting ‘that no person should kill, hunt, 
or chase the said hart, but that he might safely return into 
the forest again.’ (In the 21st of Henry VII. a man was 
indicted for taking such a hart, but the case appears to have 
gone off for want of technical proof of proclamation.) Then, 
your precise woodsman talked of a Bevy of roes, a Richesse 
of marterns, a Lease of bucks. He held a hart harboureth, 
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whilst a buck Jodgeth, and a hare is seated. He dislodged 
the buck, but he started the hare. He would tell you that 
the hart belloweth, the buck groaneth, the boar freameth ; 
that whilst the hart had a Jail, the rue had a Single, the 
boar a Wreath, and the fox a Bush or Holy Water Sprinkle. 
Their amours (e.g. a fox went to clicketting), their young, 
their very excrements were dignified in a long array of 
special terms, the division and sub-division of the deer’s 
antlers being enough of themselves to gravel the tyro 
in woodcraft. 

Their peace, too, was most elaborately safeguarded, 
and no man might haunt the forest during the Fence 
Moneth, which was fifteen days before and after Mid- 
summer. Most forests were surrounded by Purlieus or 
lands which had been disafforested. Officers called angers 
patrolled these purlieus, and drove back errant deer, and 
whilst the Purlieu-man (which signifies the freeholder 
therein) might hunt on his own lands, he must call off his 
dogs if the beast once touched the forest. And every 
three years there was a special Drift of the forest, which 
was a sort of census of the venison. A man taken With 
the Manner (Main Ouverte) was attached without bail. 
There were four kinds of Main Ouverte: in Dog-Draw (1) 
the offender hunted a wounded beast with hounds; in 
Stable-Stand (2) he drew his bow in ambush ; in Lack-Lare 
(3) he carried off his quarry ; in Bloudy-Hand (4) he wore 
the marks of a kill. Divers statutes put a yet keener edge 
upon the common law: as that under Henry VII., whereby 
night-poaching with painted vizards was made a felony. 
In the matter of dogs, the forest freeholders might keep 
mastiffs for the protection of home and homesteads ; but a 
Court of Regards was held every three years for their Lawing 
or Expeditation, Thereat you persuaded your mastiff to 
set a fore-foot on a billet of wood, and ‘ one with a mallet, 
setting a chisel of three inches broad upon the three claws 
of his fore-foot, at one blow doth smite them clean off,’ 

The Sovereign was ever jealous of forest rights. A Fee 
buck, and a Fee-doe fell to every verderer once a year (but 
these were in the nature of wages in kind); and every 
Lord of Parliament, going or coming on the _ king’s 
summons through the forest, might make free with one 
or two, but if no forester was there he must sound his 
horn lest the kill seem done in secret. And in despite of 
it all the king’s deer were ever a godsend to certain 
among the king's subjects. The forests were vast, and 
the forest laws, howbeit most cruel in purpose, were a 
burden on the forest freeholder and the poor woodland 
folk alone. Old Manwood, extolling their sweet reasonable- 
ness—the king, he says, wearied with his anxious care for 
the weal of his subjects, is given by law these forests that 
he may delight his eye at sight of the vert, and mind and 
body by the hunting of the wild beasts—could find it in 
his heart to regret that in his day the forests were some- 
what minished. And, since the Sovereign’s good is now 
the people’s good, we may agree with him, though for 
other reasons than his own. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
(PAINTER UNKNOWN) 


'TXHERE are so many cross-roads in this journey of ours 

that it matters little or not at all at what finger-post 
we make a first encounter. But though I have rambled, 
and to some purpose, down bridle-paths and along 
deterrent byways, I never fell in with wayfarer who 
laid so strong a hold upon me as my lady in this old- 
world figuring. That temperamental part which has 
made me hobbyhorsical and acquisitive has ever ridden 
me with a dripping spur and a high hand. But when 
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first I brought her picture home I could find no place 
wherein it might hang. There was none between 
roof-tree and cellar-flag, but it was approached, debated, 
and dismissed. There appeared no coign of vantage 
that would advantage her, no place of honour that would 
give her honour enough. 

At the first, being a bundle of prejudices, a shuttle 
banging between given points, I was all for over the 
mantel. It is a most obvious, an inevitable, place for 
a wife or a great-uncle. But she was neither, and it 
was flagrant that so I should only behold her at those 
hours of meat and drink when the grosser appetites are 
asserting their dismal dominancy. Such associations 
seemed a whit too crass and mundane; and the idea, 
conceived in baseness, perished almost stillborn. It next 
occurred to set her in that room where all my books 
are, and the common round of toil is mostly done: there 
of all places in the house supreme fitness would seem to 
be, for there she would find herself in rare company, a 
doubloon shining among half-guineas and Jacobuses, a 
treasure among that treasure-trove a quarter century’s 
cruising and trading on the low seas of sale-rooms and 
picture-marts has brought to shore. But again some 
foolish prejudice held my hand. Not here, where all the 
days’ dust and heat are accounted for, may she rest un- 
molested. These dull dry regiments in calf and buckram 
must sure appal that gentle spirit? These vapours of 
tobacco would hang profanely in the nets of those pure 
laces. No meet companion she for all those kindly 
nondescripts whom I account it a special privilege to call 
round me, Not on her ear shall ever fall that which 
(from time to time) must on mine and theirs! It 
were better, I thought, to set her in some shrine, or 
withdrawing-room, where alone she might be visited, and 
a solitary adoration paid. Yet this, too, was an exclusion 
scarce to be borne, for now that she had become my own, I 
must needs behold her every day, and yet I would 
have my worship concealed from all besides, so great was 
the singleness of my devotion; and that it could never 
be with the necessity of a special yet an obvious 
pilgrimage. Great then was the communing in secret, 
maturely and most exquisitely were the many considera- 
tions balanced, ere, at last, I placed her in the angle of 
the stairs, so that the light played down on her becom- 
ingly, yet without compromise. So it is now that every 
morning when I come down, the vagueness of futurity 
within me, I receive a passport for my journey which 
minimises, as nothing else can, that inevitable clash 
between a careless wanderer and a _ hide-bound official. 
At night, too, the last thing, I need but lift the candle, 
and in a flash those cares and troubles which are, and 
will ever be, the sorry harvest of a working day are safe in 
her keeping. 

I have puzzled my wits in vain as to who she is, or 
where her place of settlement. I am wholly unable to con- 
ceive whose pencil limned those delicate features, and laid 
on those few and simple colours ; for I can see signs of many 
masters, and in her presence I have heard dimly as it were 
the echoes of many schools. In truth, she seems to have 
the merits, ay and the faults, of a great ancestry. No 
type is she, for that were to make a common thing of her, 
and yet she seemeth an epitome of womankind, a blend- 
ing of all that in our clear unclouded moments we should 
seek. No feigned ideal is she neither, but an indisputable 
reality, play with facts as I will. And one of those 
faults of hers, which carry her beyond the domain 
of the ideal, is that, to my chagrin, she ever averts 
her gaze. It was long a matter for sore distress ; 
for the craving to meet her face to face was irre- 
sistible. ’ain was I, truly, to regard the colour of 
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her eyes, which are the chief pointers of life, and fix its 
story for interpretation! Yet after a while I grew friendly 
with my disappointment, as a prisoner towards the four- 
footed visitors to his cell, and such seeming verisimilitude 
was there in my picture that I fell to musing in a kind of 
secret confidence that some day—not to-morrow, perhaps, 
nor yet next day, but some day—I should look straight 
through the portals of her mind, and know the whole 
truth of the matter. Her age I would not determine if | 
could: for a woman should have no age, seeing that she 
is the other tenant of that fool’s paradise wherein we live, 
and that fruit of knowledge once eaten of, we may as 
well take up our duds and pack. Yet am I not without some 
inkling—some clue if I might but chance to unravel it ; 
for in the thick hair rising and falling in sweeps of dignity 
from her forehead I seem to see a few lines of grey ; and 
‘tis the sign of an enamoured fancy that those little 
strands of silver are all the wealth I am heir to, and the 
rest—all the manifold, superabundant rest—belongs to 
some past in which I figure not at all. 

And, you ask me, to what shall this face of hers 
be likened? and whether she is beautiful or pretty ? 
But I am no judge of a woman’s looks, and have endured 
in silence all manner of disparagements concerning 
those of some dear to me, and recked nothing the 
while except that they were all I could desire. Might 
I have persuaded her to raise those sunken lids, then had 
I triumphed in her beauty, for her features run in delicate 
lines down the dark background, and round the corner of 
her mouth is a little ripple of tidal laughter. In her dress, 
which is black, there is nothing of to-day’s stiffness, nor 
any note of a yesterday’s fashion. A Van Dyck might 
have painted her: the dexterous hand of a Mierevelt 
surely disposed the delicate tracings of her collar? Yet 
on her face is no sign-manual of these twain, for it is a 
face of this age, where for good or evil soul has mastered 
body. It is full of subtlety, but it betrays not the fiery 
temperament of a Catherine Douglas, the masterfulness of 
an Anne of Derby. Leonardo had painted it had he been 
living at this hour, for you shal! find in his Virgin of the 
Rocks the faint shadow which lies over it. Round her 
neck a thin line of dividing gold marks off the well-poised 
head and neck from the broadening shoulders ; therefrom 
depends a fretted heart of silver; and within it another 
heart is pendulous; and the whole jewel is topped 
by a crown of gold. I have spent hours of thought 
upon it. In wandering moments of fancy it has seemed 
emblematic of herself. For her own heart is great 
enough to hold the world; also, it is crowned with the 
crown of life. And for all that, this great heart of 
hers contains for ever and ever that mysterious imperium 
in umperio which she holds in fee with inalienable title. 
And it iskept hanging, hanging, hanging by a single 
strain of silver, tempting all men, and especially me, to 
pluck it out and have done with the mystery. And yet 
while those dropped eyelids shroud the meaning in her 
eyes, what thief has hardihood enough? Evening after 


_ evening I fancy she will uplift them and reveal some 


new thing. Morning after morning ever it remains in 
darkness under the full glare of day. 

Relentless and immutable she : unending yet not endless 
the quest! Books on the shelves, pictures on the walls, 
take to themselves other owners on a trifling provocation ; 
others yet, no better nor no worse, will come into their 
places ; but she hangs ever thus, the sole thing I cannot find 
heart to be quit of. She is a riddle never solved. The Sphinx 
looked through the ages, centuries beyond the ken of man ; 
but she looked somewhere. My Sphinx looks no whither. 
Yet the spell holds me that at any moment she may raise 
those heavy eyelids and look my way, and when that hour 
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comes she will surely not escape me. So hangs she in 
the angle of the stairs, her tale untold ; and even as the 
greatest joy is ever compact of fear, so there commingles 
with my daily hope the dread that anon she shall awaken, 
and lo! she has no tale to tell. 


GREAT HYPOCHONDRIACS 


ee mother, holding up his studient meditative 

way of life as a warning to his brother Anthony, 
wrote: ‘I verily think your brother’s weak stomach to 
digest hath been much caused and confirmed by untimely 
going to bed, and then musing nescio quid, when he 
should sleep ; and then, in consequent, by late rising, and 
long lying in bed, whereby his men [servants] are made 
slothful, and himself continueth sickly.’ But he had 
been an invalid from his youth, and when they made him 
Lord Chancellor people said he had so tender a constitu- 
tion of body and mind that he would hardly be able to 
undergo the burden. Yet he protracted to the age of 
sixty-five ‘that long disease his life.’ ‘I have now found 
twice, he said at forty-eight, ‘upon amendment of my 
fortune’ (the reversion of the Star-Chamber clerkship, 
worth £2000 year—now about £18,000—had just fallen 
in), ‘disposition to melancholy and distaste, specially the 
same happening against the long vacation, when company 
failed and business both.’ But, for the matter of that, 
many lusty men of all ages have the trick of the same 
intermittent complaint. 

At another time Bacon wrote out his fear lest 
‘cares and want of time to do my weak body right 
this spring, by diet and physic, will cast me down.’ 
His diary was filled with recipes for medicines, and notes 
of their effect; and that interesting book, Baconiana, 
published in 1679, contains a very odd section: ‘The 
Lord Bacon’s Medical Remains,’ which give, among 
other curios, the composition of his ‘ grains of youth’— 
life pills, in the vocabulary of Old Parr—‘ to be taken at 
four a Clock’ (the dinner-hour was then about noon) 
‘or going to Bed.’ Then he had Wine for the Spirit, a 
mode of rejoicing the heart denied to the poor in pocket, 
for its leading ingredient was three ounces of refined 
gold, quenched six or seven times in good claret wine. 
Still, there is little here to be hankered for by any old 
woman who hot-pokers her supper-beer, save and except 
the yellow ounces. Another ‘wine against adverse 
melancholy, preserving the senses and the reason,’ was 
made of the roots of bugloss steeped in ‘Wine of Gold, 
extinguished «i supra. Then we have a_ Breakfast 
Preservative against the Gout and Rheumes, ‘once in 
the Month at least: and for two Days together one 
grain of Castorei in my ordinary Broth.’ A_ notable 
nostrum was his ‘ Methusalem Water against all Asperity 
and Torrefaction of Inward parts, and all Adustion of 
the Blood, and generally against the Driness of Age.’ 
This was chiefly made of the powdered shells of crevises 
(fresh-water crayfish) boiled in claret, powder of pearls 
dissolved in vinegar, milk-whey made with cucumbers, 
and again, gold-wine. ‘Stir up the Pouder when you 
drink, and walk upon it’; which last does not mean 
precisely what it says. ‘In the third Hour after the 
Sun is risen,’ runs one memorandum, ‘to take the Air from 
some high and open Place, with a ventilation of Rosx 
Moschatz and fresh Violets; and to stir the Earth, with 
infusion of Wine and Mint.’ Another, even more festive, 
is : ‘ To drink the first Cup at Supper hot, and half an Hour 
before Supper something hot and Aromatis’d’ ; and the 


fruits of that morning laziness of his own, and of the sloth 
of his servants (which his mother upbraided) may be seen 
in a third : ‘To provide always an apt Breakfast.’ Suddenly 
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one finds some stark random note, such as, ‘ Agitation of 
Beer by Ropes, or in Wheelbarrows.’ Bacon was much in 
favour of a stomacher of scarlet cloth, and endued his 
pody-linen with a preserving ‘oyntment of deers-suet, 
myrrh, saffron, bay-salt, and Canary-wine. But sure the 
wild delusions of hypochondria could no farther go when 
he recommends ‘ Whelps or young healthy boys (meaning 
male babies) to be applied to the stomach as astringents ? ’ 

James Harrington, the author of the once noised Oceana, 
the first English treatise on the political ballot, got into 
hot water at the Restoration, and was confined to St. 
Nicholas Island near Plymouth, where he developed 
sailor’s scurvy, and (as Toland relates in his Life, pub- 
lished in 1700) was advised by one Dr. Dunstan to take 
guaiacum (a powerful sudorific) in coffee as a certain cure. 
He drank of it in great quantities, morning and evening, 
and thus (as they thought) was begotten his melancholy 
or phrenzy. He fancied that strange things ‘ transpired 
from him in the shape of birds, of flys, of bees, or the 
like,’ and being in this state began his work on 7'he 
Mechanics of Nature, designed to prove that his notions 
were not ‘hypochondriac whimseys or delirious fancys, 
whose Prudence is sometimes taken by Physicians for the 
Phrensy of the patient.’ ‘Having bin,’ as he says in 
its preface, ‘about nine months, som say in a Disease, 
I in a Cure, I have bin the wonder of Physicians 
and they mine. I shall truly deliver to the world 
how I felt and saw Nature.’ And so he constructs his 
Platform or Scheme of Nature, the eighth section of which 
shows her as not only a spirit, but also as furnished by 
herself with innumerable immaterial animal spirits. As 
he proceeds, his delusions develop: ‘17. Scarce any man, 
but at some time or other, has felt such a motion as 
country people call the life blood. If in his Ey, perhaps 
there has flown out something like a dusky cloud, which 
is a transpiration or emission of Spirits ; perhaps as a flash 
of fire, which was also an emission of spirits, but differene’d 
according to the matter wherein and whereof they were 
wrought, as Choler, etc.’ .Then he more and more ex- 
travagates. ‘18. Animal Spirits,’ says he, ‘ are ordinarily 
emitted, streaking themselves into various figures, answer- 
able to little arms or hands ’—just the spirit-hands of the 
sludgy modern medium—‘ by which they work out the 
matter by Transpiration, no otherwise than they unlock’d 
it and wrought it up in the body, by Attenuation.’ In 
this state of life ballot Harrington continued to his dying 
day, which was the 11th of September, 1677, when he 
was sixty-six years old. 

No one can think of hypochondria, and not think at the 
same time of that once hard-worked book the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, where Antoine le Verdeur is given as the 
authority for a pitiable pituity of that strange entity Louis 
XI., who ‘had ever a conceit that everything about him 
did stink. All the odoriferous perfumes they could get 
would not ease him, but still he smelled a horrid stench.’ 
This fact, which is not mentioned in Quentin Durward, nor 
in Sir Walter's able notes to it, may be one of the clues to 
the coils of that monarch’s strange and hyppish life ; and 
it might, perhaps, be compared to the analogous life-long 
misery of Pascal who, as he sat at work in his study, 
habitually saw the vast abysm yawning at his elbow. 


THE HOLOCAUST 


M* husband and master the Bishop being called to 

Court, I journeyed yesterday to Broadlow. This 
morning my cousin’s second lady vehemently desired me 
to tell all I know of her who once held the place she 
adorns so brightly. We were in the still-room, and the 
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bantlings played on the floor, pulling the buckles of 
their mother’s shoes and croodling like culvers. The 
request was over-sudden; to gain time, I opened the 
green lattice, and looking out to the herb-garden, said 
that little Bab herself had mounted by Neptune in the 
empty tank, and that in the sun-haze her countenance 
bore a plain likeness to one dead. And the row of 
clarifying waters in the window span round and round, 
and i swooned in madam’s arms. But she consoled 
me, and now to her will, I write the following history, 
in trust that my lord may never be permitted to read. 
The fustian preface I will omit: ’tis but a record, un- 
profitable to the would-be adventurer, of life among the 
Barbary Rovers, of voyages to Feginny, of the saving of 
a ship’s crew. Its six volumes are in the library, bound 
in pigskin, and revered by all. Of my cousin’s three 
years in Bologna—years devoted to the joys of Italian 
gallantry—little is known, for on that score he hath ever 
been silent. 

Thirteen years ago he returned for good—even then 
scarce more than a youth—with the Princess Bice. As you 
know report tells that ere he travelled to Italy he and | 
had had love passages. The grandams teased me, and 
(for I am assured, madam, that you have heard) once I stole 
away from Broadlow fora month, and came back lightened. 
We were close akin, and Bible patriarchs enjoyed their 
handmaids. ... When news came of his marriage | 
prayed for a renewal of his ardour; but at the first 
sight of the Princess Bice, as she sat at his side in 
the big chariot, I knew that all hope was unavailing. 
Yet she was not more beautiful than you, dear lady; 
indeed her face lacked the mysterious and tender charm 
that shines from a woman whom nature has intended for 
motherhood. Where you are snowy, she was olive, her 
black hair was dull and lifeless, not all quick with gold. 
If at any time Bab be taken into a darkened room, and the 
curtain lifted aback of her head some faint resemblance 
may be seen. Once, peeping unawares to the Princess 
Bice’s dressing-closet, | saw her naked afront of the mirror 
—her wondrous hair unbound and tumbling to the floor. 
At my appearance her body flushed, and methought | 
watched a rushlight burning in a grove of firs. 

Her manner was haughty: at first it seemed as she mis- 
trusted me, looking from her spouse to me and back again 
with some suspicion. He leaned on her shoulder, and it 
was as though I heard, ‘ This is she—was not I foolish ? 
nay, sweetheart, trust me!’ The roses I had greeted her 
with were put carelessly aside. 

My lord took my hand with ancient friendliness. 
‘Diana is your gentlewoman, he said. ‘She will conduct 
you to the chamber.’ 

She smiled wryly, and laid her fingers on my palm, with 
a look bidding me kiss, so I raised their daintiness lothfully 
to my lips. 

Then I led her through the lines of servants, past stately 
old Mother Humble—God rest her—and along the upper 
gallery to the bed-chamber; and there, when the door 
was shut, she put her hands on my shoulders and drew 
me to the hearth. 

‘You were. . ‘He hath told me all, 
and | forewarn you—that if—again—I can be an enemy 
worse than Satan himself. Yet, since you are his kins- 
woman, I had liefer you were my friend.’ 

At her girdle was a pouch made of silk, inwrought 
with a curious device of seed pearls ; this she untied, and 
emptying to her table the comfits held therein, begged me 
to accept it as a token of her desire to act in all things well. 
From that even I became attached after a fashion: she 
held me as the flame holds the jenny-spinner. I strove 
to abhor her, yet was never happy save in her presence, 


. she said. 
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’Tis to her I owe the accomplishments that commended 
me to the fancy of my husband the Bishop. True, in my 
girlhood I could strum on the harpsichord, but my music 
was never more than picking the tune with my fore- 
finger and making base haphazard ; and the Princess Bice 
taught me the rich fugues and solemn adagios of the Italian 
masters. The golden tissues that hang in the with- 
drawing-room we worked together on her toy-loom of 
ivory ; and amongst my cousin’s books are many vellum 
scrips of our illumination. 

Months passed, and the gossips began to grow im- 
patient, for the couple had already spent nigh upon a 
year in Paris, and yet there was no sign of my lord’s 
happiness being consummated by the birth of one to 
inherit. The land, as you know, madam, goes with the 
title, and Sir Cadwallader, our Welsh kinsman, vowed, 
if ’twere ever his, to divide the park into farms and to 
chop down every tree. My lord did not hate him (Sir 
Cadwallader being a fool), but it tore his heart to think 
of such beauty being destroyed. Day by day—hour by 
hour—the desire for a lawful child grew upon him, 
and she herself became impatient beyond measure, 
questioning minutely all the matrons and perusing all 
that has been writ. Several false alarms were given, 
and these of themselves depressed the husband, for the 
continual deferring of hope fretted his soul. The 
chaplain spent long afternoons in prayer ; and she harped 
on the idol-creed in which she had been bred, and sent 
to foreign shrines offerings of jewels and gold. 

My lord’s demeanour changed, and, although he was 
never harsh, her caresses grew distasteful to him, and I 
have often seen him take away her hands from his brow, 
and crave leave to meditate. Then she would sigh like 
one demented, and for awhile in her voice as she sang 
I could find notes of anger and of bruised tenderness, that 
wetted my eyes with tears, and made the fascination where- 
with she held me deepen into love. 

Three years after the return, my cousin was despatched 
to the Hague with secret messages for the Princess Mary 
of Orange, now—Heaven be praised—our queen, and in 
his absence, I saw her linger fondly over all that brought 
him to mind. She would sit in his chair, study his favourite 
books, and even kiss the breast of his coats, as if, perchance, 
she might detect some lingering aroma. 

Once she strove with the women in the harvest-field, 
hoping thus to cast away the curse of barrenness. At 
sunset—she had gleaned from noon—a wench passed by 
with her by-blow, and she turned pate and sick, and 
came back to the house. 

‘Diana,’ quoth she. ‘God’s mercy is unduly dispensed. 
Yon beggar with her babe is starving. Go privately and 
bring the woman here, and feed her in my room!’ 

So I went and filled the strumpet with good things. 
Whilst she ate, the Princess Bice stole the babe away, 
and when the half bemused mother noted its disappear- 
ance and cried out, I ran to the cabinet, and found madam, 
with the child patting her naked breasts and chuckling 
most jocundly. 

Sometimes days passed without her making comment 
on her grief, but anon she would lament. ‘’Tis not that 
I love children, Diana, but that I love my spouse. Love 
him—said I—marry, I adore him! Such is my devotion 
that were I to die in travail I should be tenfold more 
happy than to live unchilded.’ 

Each morning she writ an account of how the preceding 
day had been spent; once by chance I tumbled on the 
unlocked book and read : ‘I am indeed weary, for what I 
know of his past assures me that I alone am to blame. 
Nay, I would yield up everything—cast away my riches— 
turn to the humblest wife in the land could I but once 
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again wear him in the flower of our passion. Yesterday 
I pondered, ‘twas as if between heaven and me hung a 
curtain of rusty steel God might not hear through, [| 
have prayed and prayed and naught answers! I am 
tempted to turn to the Powers of Darkness. Are there 
no necromancers—no half-devils in human form who ma 
help me? For now I am desperate and would travel over 
red-hot plough-shares to compass my desire.’ 

A thousand preparations were made for my cousin’s 
home-coming. Every friend and kinsman of note was 
ordered, for the earldom had been given to reward his 
successful embassy. The Princess Bice grew paler and 
paler as the day approached, and mention of him brought 
the poppies to her cheeks. She had devised quaint 
entertainments, and the thought of his return made her 
heart beat so loudly that I might hear. 

On an October evening she and I, hearing the beacon 
fired on Comber Knab, where had been stationed a watcher, 
set out to drive across the park, where in the abysses 
writhed white vapours, like the steam from ever-shifting 
pots. She leaned from one window of the chariot ; I from 
the other. The air was soft, but permeated with some subtle 
dulness ; in the far landskip the basin-shaped depression 
of the Black Rake, surrounded by its tree-fringed cliffs, 
resembled an immense, solitary mere, with blackly glazed 
surface. The oaks of Hollym Chase wagged their heads 
above the underwood : the drowsy rooks wheeled to and fro, 
Twice the scritch-owl cried, and hills and valleys caught 
the horrid sound and echoed it with many reverberations: 
once a pike in the sullen stream sprang up and fell with 
heavy splashings. This was the good-night of all wild 
things; for after it the gloom deepened into inkiness, 
and across the sky was drawn a web denser than that of 
all former nights, 

At the Cammer-Gate, where the wooden bridge crosses 
the gulf, the chariot drew up sharply, for an old man 
barred the way. He spake no word to the drivers, but 
moved slowly to the door from which my mistress leaned, 
and in the glimmering light of the lamp I marked his 
strangeness. His countenance was that of a physician, his 
attire of velvet edged with sable. He spoke in a foreign 
tongue, and she answered, her voice full of sharp gladness. 
‘Twas not Italian—that I knew full well—but rather a 
barbarous lingo. Soon he threw into her lap a small 
packet, and pointing with a yellow hand toa copse of 
beeches, allowed the vehicle to pass. In a few minutes 
my lord had met us, and taken his seat by his wife's 
side. 

That night he was mightily loving. After supper, 
when the dance was opened, he was even handsomer 
than in the days when he had been lord of my own heart ; 
and the Princess Bice seemed transfigured with delight. 
All the folk noted it; and many lamented that so fit 
a couple should be so unprofitable. Then, the morrow 
being Sunday, Dean Bastler, my mother’s uncle, who 
was deaf and decrepit, read his sermon on the relation- 
ship of Elkanah and his wife, taking for his text 
*Penninah had children. but Hannah had no children’ He 
had never been a respecter of persons, and the discourse 
was little qualified to please, though, forsooth, the gaffer 
was eloquent enough. He told naught of Hannah’s joy, 
but recounted from history many instances of unprofitable 
wedlock, and declared that Sin alone was the cause. At 
the end he offered a lengthy prayer that the Almighty 
would see fit to bestow children on his host and_ hostess ; 
and my lord, covering his face with his hands, which thing 
he was not wont to do, cried out Amen! As we left the 
chapel his lady fell on his bosom and whispered, ‘Am I 
not better to thee than ten sons?’ But he put her from 
him in silence. 
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An hour later I was sent for to her chamber, where I 
found her worn out with the frenzy of weeping. ‘ All is 
over, she said. ‘ For love’s sake be it done.’ 

My lord had cause to set out for London soon afterwards, 
and she bade him farewell with much tenderness, That 
night she drew me to a private place and undid before me 
the packet the old man had flung into her lap. ‘ All it 
holds I know,’ she said, ‘but ’twill be strange to you.’ 
And she showed me a handful of pastilicos. ‘ Light one, 
she said. 

I did as she bade me, and instantly a silence fell upon 
the place, so that even the crackling of the sea-coal was 
no longer heard. The air became redolent with marvellous 
perfumes, and I heard one tap-tapping at a door I wot not 
of, and felt unseen hands touching mine. She laughed. 
‘To-night I will lie in the state-bed, she said. ‘A 
whimzie has taken me: see that the purest linen is laid, 
and every window tightly fastened.’ 

Midnight was near when she withdrew from the com- 
pany that was still in the house. At the foot of the 
staircase she trembled violently, and would have me clasp 
her waist ; and when I had helped her undress she delayed 
me with a thousand pretexts, sitting uneasily in her chair 
by the fire and talking feverishly. On a table I saw in a 
copper chafing-dish a charm of pastilicos ; I made as though 
I would disturb its symmetry, but she called me to her 
side. ‘Nay, Diana, do not destroy my plan !’ she gasped. 
‘Give me the taper.’ 

I placed it in her hands; she lighted it, and moved to 
the chafing-dish and touched the pastilicos one by one. 
Then I flew to the door, but she followed me open-mouthed 
and caught me in her arms. Her lips said, though no 
sound came, ‘Stay with me! stay with me!’ 

My limbs lost all power and I fell to the floor. The 
Princess Bice crawled into the bed. From the pastilicos 
arose an angry melody ; then all was silent. Soon the air 
of the chamber trembled and gathered together over the 
smoulderings ; and hovering there I beheld the figure of a 
man so fearfully and so miraculously beautiful that my 
eyes were dazzled. The curtains parted and fell to, and 
I saw no more. 

At daybreak I felt her breath on my cheek, and heard 
her command of silence. Some time before noon all the 
servants were called together in the Council Room, where 
my mistress, very haggard but full of triumph, sat in the 
great seat from which Mall of Broadlow had dispensed 
‘ Friends,’ she said softly, ‘for I may call you 


judgment. 
Your master’s trouble 


friends, | have news of import. 
will soon be removed, for I have cause—and ’tis not hope 
now—but truth certainly—to believe that in due time | 
shall bring hima child.’ So unexpected was her announce- 
ment that even those who had regarded her with dis- 
favour, fell to their knees, and, as she passed through their 
midst, caught the edges of herskirt to kiss. Dean Bastler 
had stood at the door and one had repeated her words 
loudly, and he raised his hands in benediction; but she 
passed without any sign, and, although she spoke not of it 
to her guests, all matrons divined the cause of her 
And when my lord returned ‘twas to 


vapourish spirits. 
The months passed 


find the house mad with delight. 
quickly ; all preparations were made for the lying-in ; but 
the Princess Bice herself took interest in naught save her 
husband’s devotion. 

The night of her lightening came at last, and by her 
request I sat with her before her labour. She had _ in- 
structed me to light at a certain time the pastilico that 
stillremained. As the clock strack I obeyed, and saw her 
rise from her bed and leave the chamber, ever increasing 
the space between us: I followed—sank upon the stairs— 
strove vainly to cry for succour, 
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Afterwards I crawled on hands and knees through many 
long-deserted passages, and into the open park. Her bare 
feet passed hurriedly over the grass in the distance, then 
turned across to the road, and to the wooden bridge where 
we had met the old man. She reached the beech copse, 
and ere she entered a flame leaped forward to embrace 
her; I heard a long and terrible sigh. From the house 
came a crowd of searchers, headed by my lord: amidst 
the heart-burnt wood they found Bab lying on a bed of 


charred leaves. R. Murray GILcurist. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


BOWMONT OR BEAUMONT? 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer} 
Colchester, 29th January, 1894. 


S1rR,—In reproving me for spelling Beaumont for the North- 
umbrian stream, you should really have gone the whole 4og, 
and told me I should have written it ‘ Bolbent.’ I followed 
many good authorities in spelling it ‘ Beaumont,’ among them 
Story, in his song: ‘The Yellow Broom of Beaumont Side,’ 
which clearly you do not know. It seems to me this is much 
like a lot of your dogmatism, ignorance and poor smartness. 
But let me say that a certain letter signed ‘ E. Head,’ which 
appeared in your columns (innocent editor, you !), absolutely 
proving a far worse lapse and greater ignorance on your part, 
was written by me.—I am, etc., ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 





REVIEWS 
A GENIUS MACHINE 


Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years. By J. R. SEELEY. 
London : Seeley. 


The world looks with some resentment on the glory of 
Goethe. In him genius seems somehow peculiarly meritorious. 
He insisted on being a man of genius ; he would take no denial 
from himself. He is at once the serenest and the most self- 
conscious of the immortals. Constrained, in despite of a 
lurking recalcitrancy, to set him up with Dante and Shakespeare 
in the trinity of modern minds, we find ourselves still at a 
loss for a formula to express his divinity. Dante we know, 
Shakespeare in rare moments we can feel, but Goethe eludes 
and baffles us mockingly. Yet it is not for want of stuff 
for our judgment, much more it is because of the abundance of 
it. He draws out before us a productiveness of sixty years, he 
bridges Goldsmith with Tennyson ; yet the long road rather 
bewilders us with turnings than gives us any continuous 
prospect of the whole. He was as frank in the revelation of 
himself as he was unwearied and discerning in the analysis ; yet 
the multitudinous threads in which he spins out his individuality 
only maze us when we look for direction. He is in time the 
nearest to us of the Three; but here the complexity of the 
modern world seems to have shot too far for overtaking ahead 
of the sympathy that should comprehend it. So sixty years 
after the end of his work, and beyond a century after its 
beginning, Goethe still stands Sphinx-wise and tantalisingly 
calm, and criticism worries round the secret of his greatness as 
maddeningly out as ever. 

There is scarce a considerable critic of our century but has 
probed at the mystery, yet none has plucked it out. Much, in- 
deed, has been done for the illumination of one part or another 
of his work : Germany is sown broadcast with commentaries and 
monographs, and England hardly less thickly. But Goethe is 
not to be laid bare by mere commentary. All his work is so 
pre-eminently part of his inner life and experience, that the 
assault of criticism is imperatively turned not on any part of his 
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work, but on the man himself. Master Goethe’s self, and you 
master all his work; without the man you can never enter 
into full possession of the books. Therefore appreciation 
of him must set out by elimination of all irrelevancies ; it 
must see all, or it will see nothing. It is no matter that he 
was influenced in this work by Shakespeare, in that by 
Sophocles, in another by Hans Sachs or Hafiz. Each book 
proceeds too manifestly from the whole man ; the whole man, 
to take his own words, must act together, and he who sets his 
mind on particularities is the most pitiable of all the sons of 
earth. Then it !s no matter that here or there, in [Verther or 
Gotz von Berlichingen, he spoke in the name of his genera- 
tion. Essentially, Goethe stands for no age, but for himself. 
Mazzini, devoutly blinking under the rays of his own particular 
sun of equality and fraternity, saw in him and Byron the 
summarisers of the eighteenth century of aristocracy. But if 
Goethe stands for the last decade of the old régime, that is only 
because he had as yet little self to stand for. Just so it is 
words well-nigh wasted, mere fiddling and twiddling with the 
fringe of the problem, to inquire concerning his styles, his forms, 
his art. Goethe cared nothing at the heart of him for style or 
form or art. Almost as little did he care for a philosophical 
synopsis of the world. His one master instinct was less synoptic 
than synthetic—the living a complete harmonious life. Criticism 
has arrived at this conclusion—the statement of the naked 
problem, which is half its solution—only by years of endeavour 
and bewilderment. Professor Seeley sees it perhaps more 
steadily than any man. Like the rest, he fumbles : more than 
half-way through his book he is still fumbling, and looks like to 
fumble away to the end. But in the last few chapters he 
breaks through the outworks and expounds Goethe perhaps 
more luminously, certainly more intimately, than any of his 
predecessors. We could wish, indeed, he could speak half as 
clearly as hesees. As he comes on the hard piercing point he 
is constantly shrinking back; he writes like an academic— 
hesitating, nervous, qualifying. His incidental pronounce- 
ments are often pedantic, and too often absurd. But he can 
never raise pedagogic dust enough round his conception to 
conceal its eminent justice and sobriety and convincing force. 
The lines may want for hardness and firmness,: but they are 
excellently accurate and symmetrical. 

Goethe, we have said, insisted with himself that he should 
be great, and great because he was himself. He had a great 
idea of his own life, he enforced it greatly, and, what is more 
properly the world’s concern, he propounded it greatly to the 
world. He dug and dunged his soul as it were a fig-tree. And 
he was never tired of proclaiming aloud the true recipe for the 
cultivation and manuring of a soul. Only he proclaimed it so 
often and with so rich a literary adornment that it has taken 
well-nigh the labour of the whole sixty years before we fully 
understand what he would say. To us it seems that Professor 
Seeley has hit it, but has not protested enough the accuracy 
ofhisaim. He finds in W7lhelm Meister the master-key of al] 
the forty volumes, and he finds the inspiration of Wz/helm 
Meister in classical art. There is truth lurking here assuredly, 
but we must distinguish. The classical enters into Goethe’s 
conception of the true life, but it does not by itself wholly 
account for it. For much of the classicism that tinges the 
middle period we can account, as Mr. Seeley in part accounts, 
as a mere inheritance from Winckelmann—almost as a mere 
affectation. True to his maxim, Goethe was always the whole 
man, never all of the ancient and none of the modern, never, 
altogether the classicist untouched by the romantic. Far 
more than by Greek art he was inspired by Greek philo- 
sophy. Or, since with all his outspokenness Goethe has left 
no distinct obligation of an essential debt to Plato and Aristotle, 
we ought perhaps to say that he was born with a nature very 
strangely consonant with them. All the elements of his 
heritage and the acquisitions of his experience he cast in forms 
almost identical with theirs. The significance of a man’s 
specific occupation in Wilhelm Meister rings like an echo 
straight back from Plato’s Repudlic. The fused activity of the 
whole man is a repetition from the same book. And Goethe’s 
fundamental idea, the spring of his whole practical philosophy 
—the idea of a manifold harmonious energy, rejecting the 
exercise of no capability, but on the contrary exulting in the 
pleasure inevitably attendant on the exercise of every one— 
what is it but the very heart of Aristotle’s ethics? Goethe was 
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a man that lived Aristotle—none the less so if in so doing he 
also lived himself. Activity, multiform and yet uniform, is not 
more the secret and the salvation of Faust than it is of Goethe. 
It explains his heathenism in that Christianity has set its ban 
on certain energies, and by consequence on certain pleasures, [t 
explains his untiring progress through every intellectual effort 
and well-nigh every intellectual experiment. It explains his 
hedonism and his egoism. But, so conceived, hedonism blends 
with utilitarianism, egoism with the most utopian altruism. A 
life so planned and so constantly lived through cannot quite 
shield itself from the reproach of a mechanical solemnity. It 
seems to lack spontaneity and humour ; we could worse miss 
worse men. And as it is with the life it is with the pile 
of work that is its other self. But ‘at least, he wrote himself, 
‘men shall say it was nobly planned.’ And that we do say. It 
may be a demonstration of the futility of staking out one’s life 


over-straitly, But at the worst it was a very magnificent 
failure. 


A VANISHED HAND 
The New Egypt. By FRANCIS ADAMS. Unwin. 


Had Mr. Adams written in a better temper his book had been 
probably more valuable, if less interesting. Dull, under any 
circumstances, it could scarce have been ; for the personality 
of the writer is evident on every page, and is worth considering, 
Mr. Adams, utterly lacking as he was in taste—has he not 
stigmatised the use in poetry of the word ‘ gentlemen’ as mean? 
—had a certain wit and a trick of satire that was not without 
pungency. He was, indeed, the special pleader run to seed: 
an incarnation of the advocate fully primed by one party to 
the suit and himself almost believing in his case. He had a 
right to be honestly angry with those who would not dance to 
his piping. This half-merit is necessary to the advocate who 
would achieve success: and at least, Mr. Adams sufficiently 
escapes failure to be justified of his attempt. For the special 
pleader of the impossible is very well if by making you recon- 
sider the matter at issue he but fixes you more firmly in your 
former, better, opinion. And Mr. Adams convinces now and 
for ever that the works of Baring are good. Like one more 
famous he came to curse and remained to bless: though a 
kindly providence decreed that the benediction should not be 
evident to the speaker's ears. 

For you will mark that Mr. Adams quickly forgets his open- 
ing statement: that he went to Egypt to learn. Before he has 
been five days in Alexandria you divine that the judicial pose 
is but assumed, and that facts and fancies will be twisted 
into an argument for evacuation, and the glorification of the 
young prince with the ‘hazel eyes. It is pleasant for your 
Radical to praise youthful Khedives, to become eloquent about 
their condescensions and ‘extreme gentleness,’ to sit beside 
them in their palaces, and minutely examine their ‘lace-ups 
with soft leather tops,’ It is well to put your trust in princes 
of alien nations, especially if ‘those nations are but half 
civilised. For by placing power in their royal hands shall 
there be peace on earth, and Britain become that insignifi- 
cant item her energy, courage, and honesty entitle her 
to be. Concerning the larger reasons why she should 
remain protector both of Egypt and Abbas—whose boots ‘are 
laced up ea spirale from top to bottom ’—this Radical keeps 
discreet silence. He has rather chosen to give four chapters 
of ‘interview,’ admirably done, and a graphic account of the 
increase of Greek influence in the Delta. At mere narrative 
he is more than adequate : he has a power of vivid description 
and some humour. ‘The Greek feels but little personal affinity 
with the fellah, with the agriculturist, the patient, industrious 
workers, on whose shoulders the grievous burden of the 
Government is laid. The Greek has for his present business 
to entirely eat un and supersede the more sympathetic Arab 
of the town.’ Despite the split infinitive, here is a true saying. 
But the conclusion to be drawn therefrom is not that of Mr. 
Adams. The advocate, doubtless, sifted his matter cunningly 
enough, avoiding the more obvious dangers, but unwittingly he 
has destroyed his case. For, apart from the problems he has 
conveniently ignored, he has given an all-powerful reason for 
the continuance of the ‘occupation.’ The Greeks, and it is 
the least of their faults, have a passion for quarrelling-- and 
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not only among themselves, which were unobjectionable ; their 
lack of morals is offensive, because aggressive ; nor have they 
any virtues in particular. The Arab is as clay in their hands. 
Whoso would pose as friend of fellah or Cairene must watch 
carefully over the Levantine, and search piercingly his ledger, 
docking his luxurious profits. This is manifestly beyond the 
power of the native, who, if he submits patiently to exactions, 
would yet be grateful for protection. Nor will the eloquence of an 
indignant Colonial stir him up against Us. Mr. Adams, nde 
plays into the hands of the Pasha, the Greek, and the Prince 
whose ‘upper lip is thin and arched—very pretty ; a lower 
thicker and firmer, but without a touch of grossness. It is 
on the oppression of these that our rule is a check : nor 
will Mr. Adams’s naive statements, as to cost of armies and 
hanky-panky tricks for the getting hold of Canal shares, per- 
suade sensible and sober men that Lord Cromer is wrong and 
the author of Zhe New Egyft right. . 

From the brick-red sphinx with the Union Jack on its fore- 
head to the italicised ‘it is impossible ’ of ‘my Prince’ on the 
last page, the book is a mistake from its writer's point of view. 
A careful study of its * interviews’ and ‘narratives’ brings you 
to what Mr. Adams would call scornfully ‘imperial conclusions.’ 
But it isa good book, too: better written than the volumes of 
the ordinary journalist are wont to be; not destitute of poetry 
even, and dramatic perceptions. The attempt to write con- 
vincingly against Lord Cromer and Mr. Alfred Milner was 
doomed to be a failure in part. But as a picture of Mr. 
Adams and his views, the volume is worth having. It is 
also valuable, because we know now that there is but a feeble 
case to be made out for those who would expel the redcoats 
from Abasseyah and Ras-el-Tin. It is their presence only that 
secures to the Egyptians--and to Abbas especially—the cer- 
tainty of comfort and peace, both now and always. 


A TRACTARIAN BYWAY 


Henry \William Burrows: Memorials. By E. WORDSWORTH. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


It sometimes occurs to us to wonder what became of the rank 
and file who followed the Tractarian movement. The great 
men walked off, heroic, slightly theatrical. The quiet, humble, 
perplexed sort of person, who was, to use a characteristic 
expression of Mr. Burrows, a ‘very good man, rather a 
Tractarian, I believe’—how did Ae fare? From constitutional 
timidity, or kept steady by sound common sense, most of his 
kind got absorbed into the obscurity of that sort of Anglicanism 
which contrived to save its conscience, and what Dean Gaisford 
called itsemoluments. They had never, like poorSibthorpe (p. 88 
‘drawn themselves away from intercourse with their brother 
clergymen,’ or ‘ indulged in Roman Catholic reading’ (‘ Roman 
Catholic reading’ is good). Probably they did not ‘indulge 
much in any reading’ and so they steered to the bank, and 
were landed in their several benefices. 

Now it would be a mistake to class the subject of these 
Memorials with the uninteresting, though fortunately numerous 
body in question. Mr. Burrows was by no means a timid man ; 
he was a most exquisitely modest man; and, if he did not 
‘indulge in Roman Catholic reading,’ it was because he was a 
scholar, a man of taste, and a practical conscientious priest of 
our Church. After standing in the market, and hearing the 
blare of the big trumpets, and marking the terrific earnestness, 
seldom unmixed with histrionic vanity, which was displayed 
by the leaders, it is pleasant to be taken aside by Miss Words- 
worth into a byway so unpretending as that which was trodden 
by Henry William Burrows. It is quite a regulation line of 
progess, without jerk or slip, a routine, if you like, 
the ordinary English logical development of a simple 
career, unfolding itself quietly, functionally, without observation, 
after the manner of our race, and the wont of gentlemanly 
conditions. Here is a youth of good family, an apt scholar. 
He goes to St. John’s, Oxford, from Merchant Taylors ; 
nothing exceptional so far. The experiment of boarding him 
‘in London with some old servants who had married and lived 
in the city,’ was very unusual and risky. It turned out a 
success. But it is impossible to over-estimate the risk, as it is 
also difficult to appreciate the initiation into a strong inde- 
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pendent life. At St. John’s his Fellowship is guaranteed from 
the beginning, though not his class. But he gets his First, 
and a Mathematical Second. What is to hinder but that the 
excellent young Bachelor proceed to the obvious destiny of 
one so pre-eminently endowed and so well connected? Curate 
under the best of Archdeacons, Vicar of Christ Church, Albany 
Street, Canon of Rochester—that is the programme ; why not 
ultimately the Episcopal Bench? It is rash to say how far 
such a young man may not go. 

Handsomely equipped then, and morally provided with an 
unquestionable oftime, this worthy pupil began his career. 
At the versatile Archdeacon’s he ‘met Mr. afterwards Sir 
James Stephen. A letter from Sir James (p. 73) describing 
Alverstoke, its rector and curates, is delightful, the best 
literary thing, in fact, which the book contains. The Curates 
were Burrows and Trench (afterwards Archbishop of Dublin), 
the rector, of course, the author of Agathos. It must have 
been good to have such a rector, and such a brother curate. 
Evidently Burrows was not insensible to the literary grace of 
Trench, though one can discern no symptoms of his recognising 
Wilberforce in his capacity as wit and humorist, and that 
too at a time when to be witty was more than to use slang, 
and rudeness did not constitute humour in a dignitary of the 
National Church. If a man did not see the Wilberforce 
predicament so as to be either shocked or hugely pleased, 
there is an end of that man, except within the entrench- 
ments of orthodoxy and the Anglican pale. But we will not 
think that this is the end of Mr. Burrows. His goodness, and 
sweetness, and innocence, go a long way to reinstate him in our 
affections. There is a maiveté too in his political utterances which 
must have fascinated any man of any party. Nor, as regards 
Church affairs and the phases of the ‘ Movement,’ was Mr. 
Burrows over-perspicuous. He did not knowhismen. ‘There 
seems much ground for fearing Newman will himself leave our 
Church... Pusey and Keble, and Williams, and Henry 
Wilberforce, and, of course (italics ours), Archdeacon Manning, 
are safely with us’ (p. 106). Again, ‘if Newman goes, several 
will immediately follow him ; but not Pusey, nor Keble, nor 
Williams, nor Henry Wilberforce. Of Manning and Gladstone 
there could be no fear’ (p. 109). After that, how about the gift 
of prophecy as included in Apostolical Succession ? 

From time to time in these pages we get sight of ‘The 
Archdeacon’ hard at it. He ‘lectured the other day at Gosport 
on Geology admirably.’ There is no doubt he did. Then the 
young Curate goes on to speak of the ‘noble sermons’ and 
so forth, but just sandwiches in this startling piece of infor- 
mation—‘I am a great admirer of the “Song of the Shirt” ; 
do you know it?’ 

Few centres of activity could have been more useful or 
delightful than that at 3 Chester Place. The congregation 
was remarkable. Read the list of distinguished members on 
p. 142. Something of a literary flavour would have clung to 
the skirts of this blameless ecclesiastic. It was not only ‘good 
form, though that it evidently was, for surely the ‘ best form’ 
might have considered it an honour to worship under the same 
roof with the ladies and ‘gentlemen who patronised Christ 
Church, St. Pancras. We do not observe Mr. F. Buckland’s 
name among them, for example as churchwarden, or sidesman ; 
but that genial naturalist hung on in some fashion to the 
precincts of the West-End vicarage. ‘Mr. Buckland used to 
send us entertaining notes, and sometimes bits of strange 
animals to taste.’ One would hardly have thought he would 
venture on these games with his vicar, if one had not known 
that he had already practised them copiously at a Deanery, 
and that his own father’s. It is perhaps well that these 
Memorials should have been written. They are memorials 
of an unassuming man, good and faithful in his day and 
generation. If any apology were needed for exposing to 
view lives of a tenour so retiring and yet so useful, it might 
be found in the pretentiousness with which elaborate 
biographies of men more conspicuous perhaps, but infinitely 
less exemplary, find author, and publisher, and_ public 
without fail. Aaemplary is the point. The lives of men 
like Canon Burrows might well be suffered to pass nto the 
silence which would have been to them the most grateful of 
eulogies. But, as examples, they must do good, and therefore 
we welcome Miss Wordsworth’s book, and all the more because 
it is a fairly small one, 
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NOVELS AND TALES 


It is a misfortune of the age that while the worst of its 
fiction is merely ‘thoughtful,’ much of its best is plainly the 
product—not of artistic emotion alone, but—of the emotion 
which is bred by thought. The older men told stories which, 
as it were by chance, illustrated life ; one suspects that with 
the younger the story-is devised only after much pondering 
upon some one of those problems of life which are certainly 
unsolved, and probably—for us—insoluble. But though these 
reflections are forced upon you as you read A Super/luous 
Woman (London: Heinemann), the book is mot another 
production of the Deadly Serious Female. To all intents and 
purposes it has but two characters. Concerning the heroine 
one had best quote : ‘ She was just a pretty piece of sexuality. 
She never thought of herself save as a dainty bit of flesh which 
some rich man would buy.” ‘Hum! A professional—JSeauty.’ 
She is about to become the wife of Lord Heriot, the biggest 
catch of the market, a man who inherits the penalties 
entailed by long inherited wastrels. Suddenly she is inspired 
with a passion for Reality. She goes down into the East, and 
her many adventures are duly chronicled in the Society papers. 
Then, it is rumoured a new beauty is on the point of capturing 
Heriot ; so she goes to a very swell ball in a marvellous frock 
of unbleached calico, and once more triumphs in his slavery. 
After this she longs to get back to Nature, realising that in 
her efforts after Reality she has been all-too conscious of 
Society papers ; so she next appears as the ‘help’ of a Scots 
jermiére; in which guise she develops an irresistible passion 
for a strong, simple, and very healthy peasant, with a dreadful 
father. Knowing her love, he is like a man transfigured ; 
she sees that marriage is impossible, but she would gladly go 
back to her friends with a child of his and hers. But the 
man’s feeling is one of simple worship, and she finds his 
‘religious fervour’ a reproach ; so she goes back to London 
and marries Heriot. There are children—an idiot girl and 
a deformed boy—but Jessamine is a good wife to Heriot 
(who loves her as he may), and works miracles by the inspira- 
tion of the love she has put behind her. Then, when she is 
near frantic with the thought of her responsibility, the idiot 
daughter kills the crippled son; and Jessamine resolves to 
‘tear her wish from the centre of things’: resolves that, 
by the mere power of her will, she will deprive her unborn 
child of life. She dies presently, knowing that the house 
of Heriot has paid the debt of Nature, and yet believ- 
ing in her delirium that a son of Colin’s is at her bedside, 
It is a sad book, but not depressing. Jessamine has 
made a fight against circumstance, and in the end has con- 
quered : for she does not die until she has seen the evil 
she condoned wiped out of existence. There are too many 
chapters in her history that tell how she sat in her moonlit 
chamber and thought ; also, the scenery, though well done, is 
too abundant. The book is best where it is nearest passionate 
life. There are singular qualities—force, cleverness, insight—in 
the last scene betwixt Jessamine and Colin, and in that of her 
lonely death. Nor is it easy to forget a certain passage wherein 
she, just rescued from a horrible death, stands by the roadside 
with Colin beneath a tree, while the heavy rain seems to shut 
them off, as on an island, from the rest of the world. Altogether, 
the book has a great deal of good in it, is refreshing and frank, 
and is uncommonly well worth reading. 

The new Mark Rutherford—Catharine Furze, the name of 
it— has great merits ; but is likely, we think, to impress its 
readers less than its predecessors have done. Boldly stated, 


’ Catharine Furze (London : Unwin) is the story of a noble and 


beautiful girl who, filled with a consuming passion for a married 
man, yet fought the good fight and won it, for herself and for 
him also, at the cost of her own life. That is a fair epitome of 
the situation, and its master-issue ; but it gives nothing like a 
notion of the quality and wealth of Mark Rutherford’s material, 
For this is indeed a novel wherein the minor characters are as 
completely realised as the heroic twain. Mrs. Bellany, for 
instance, is as good as a good George Eliot; Mr. and Mrs. 
Furze, Catharine’s father and mother, are little if at all inferior, 
and little as you see of Mrs. Cardew, and the Misses Ponsonby, 
and Phoebe, you are made to realise them with a certain 
instancy of impression. The fault of the novel, as it seems to 
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us, isa want of atmosphere. The scene is laid in an English 
market town of close on half a century ago; but, while you fee| 
that the details that make up the picture are all of them righ, 
you also feel that they are right but toa certain extent. The 
touch—to carry on the metaphor—is dry, the colour a little 
conventional, the handling ‘ light’ and formal : so that the effort 
is not so missed, perhaps, but unconvincing. The thing is good, 
yet it leaves you wondering why it is not better. All the same, 
Catharine Furze is decidedly a book to read, and—it may be— 
to read more than once. 

Richard Escott (London: Macmillan) is a very good and 
readable book: there is not an ill-written page in it : and being 
instinct with occasionally rather cheap cynicism and pessimism, 
sometimes verging on brutality, it is likely to enjoy in the 
present age a lasting popularity. The subordinate characters 
are mostly either prigs or fools (if not knaves), and make a mess 
of their lives in divers ways: and the hero himself is an unre- 
deemed ruffian. This isa pity: for it is a maxim as old as 
Aristotle that the protagonist should be neither wholly good 
nor wholly bad in character and fortunes: whereas Richard 
Escott is a full-blown desperado from first to last—till he 
ends in bankruptcy, despair, and suicide. Of course there is 
no ‘moral’ to such a story, any more than there is an opera- 
tive moral for the man in the street in the proposition that if 
you commit a murder you will very possibly be hanged: but 
Mr. Cooper does not write to point a moral: his object is 
simply to adorn a tale of the black side of things with such 
force as is in him, on the assumption that the world in general 
is either wicked or foolish. No doubt life is such, if you so 
regard it. Still, we may be allowed to regret that a writer 
with such excellent gifts of narrative and description should 
devote them to themes which, considered from any other 
point of view than the canons of ‘realism,’ are blankly unin- 
teresting. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s last book, Lady William (London: Mac- 
millan), is mainly a study of a charming woman, and in this 
respect is equal to, if not better than, anything she has written. 
It is pleasant reading from start to finish, and you lay it 
down full of wonder and admiration that, after all she has 
written, Mrs. Oliphant should be able to produce a book so 
fresh, so kindly, so full of sympathy. In some of her recent 
works there have been traces of a cynicism which startled 
while it did not repel her old admirers: here, there is 
nothing of this sort. Virtue is triumphant, and vice flees—to 
Paris. Lady William Pakenham is the heroine of the book, 
but she has a daughter and two nieces who are all quite 
admirable girls. Also, the men are strong and healthy— 
except, perhaps, the curate, but he is very like a curate, and 
a good sort at heart. There is just enough of a shadow of a 
possible tragedy to excite and sustain your interest without 
harrowing your feelings. The curate’s love affair is an 
amusing sub-plot, which lightens the tale and postpones the 
‘curtain.’ 

The Prophet John (London: Chapman) is a sensational 
romance by Mr. Frederick Boyle. Thrilling incidents follow 
in quick succession, and interest is never allowed to flag. The 
tale has to do with a strange religious sect whose most 
practical tenet seems to be that killing is no murder. The 
scene is laid in the South of England and the author is prodigal 
of hair-breadth scapes and deep-laid plots. Of its sort—a 
sort that has as a rule little kinship with literature—it is an 
excellent example. The conversations are bright and never 
impossible, the English is good and the tale runs trippingly. 
In short here is a most readable book. 

Speedwell (London : Bentley) is probably a youthful indiscre- 
tion : naturally it is a love story. Eleanor was thirty-eight, 
and looked younger. Rawlinson was twenty-five, but looked 
older ; and while they picnicked at Burnham Beeches on the 
18th May, ’90, he picked a sprig of speedwell for her. Later he 
craved permission to call her by her Christian name ; also he 
ofttimes seemed to be gazing ‘at something far, far away out of 
his reach,’ which subtle testimonies caused her to sing (love 
songs) for joy. Presently her niece Freda came, and 
Rawlinson’s nimble fancy strayed to her. One night, between 
the acts of a burlesque, he disclosed to the horrified aunt his 
devotion for her niece; but ere Eleanor could discover that 
Freda was betrothed to an estimable Highland gentleman—his 
pronunciation was ‘rather pretty than otherwise,’ and he was 
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‘so good to his mother’—the theatre took firee And when 
Eleanor urged Rawlinson to enter the fire-escape first, for 
somehow their efforts to pass from the stalls to the street took 
them to the top ofa high roof, he went. The roof collapsed, and 
the fire-escape with it, but a woman gymnast tied Eleanor on 
her back, and, clutching a rickety water-pipe, descended to the 
ground in safety. Alas, it was too late, for Eleanor’s heart was 
broken. When the faithless Rawlinson opened her frock, there 
dropped out a tiny gold locket, which bore the date of the 18th 
of May, ’90, and which contained a withered piece of speedwell. 
Fifty years later his descendants, rummaging among the effects 
of their recently deceased grandfather, puzzled over the story of 
4 wilted bit of vegetation, which even then—it was 1940—they 
recognised as speedwell. In a sentence, Lady Guendolen 
Ramsden’s notion of portraiture is crude, and her sense of per- 
spective is to seek; while her scheme is crowded with 
irrelevancies, and her diction is amateurish in the extreme. 


THE GODS OF GUINEA 


The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, 
By A. B. ELLIs, Lieut.-Colonel rst Battalion, West India 
Regiment. London: Chapman. 


All Africa, in the popular apprehension, is divided into five 
parts. The North, the South, the East, and the Centre are 
lands of promise and romance. In them adventures are met 
with, and schemes of empire are hatched and developed. 
They are fertile, among other things, in books of travel ; and 
questions are put about them in Parliament. To these praised 
and petted portions of the Dark Continent West Africa is as 
the deformed and neglected sister. Nobody cares or knows 
much about the Guinea Coast ; nobody thinks or speaks about 
it, unless it be now and then, when a/little war makes a blaze 
that for a brief time lights up the darkness. The country 
behind Cape Coast Castle and Accra and Lagos—our own 
country, except where the French have cut in—is supposed to 
be given over to rum and fetich ; andthere’s an end o’t. There 
is one man who is not content that the public at home 
should remain in ignorance of an old and, as it may 
prove, a valuable possession. Colonel Ellis has just come 
back to Freetown, having conducted with remarkable energy 
and skill a campaign against the marauding Sofas 
beyond the Koré Mountains, and having kept his head when 
unexpectedly attacked by Lieutenant Maritz and his Senegal 
tirailleurs. But he has seen service besides in nearly all parts 
of the British possessions in West Africa; and the while he 
has fought, and marched, and done police duty, he has been 
assiduously taking notes of the native tongues and tribes, their 
customs and religious beliefs, their proverbs, folk-tales, and 
superstitions. As the many solid volumes that have come from 
his pen attest, he has the history of the Gold Coast, and the 
mythology and legendary ideas and ceremonies of the Slave 
Coast at his fingers’ ends. It would be hard to rate too highly 
the power of will, the enthusiasm, and the perseverance that are 
required to pursue for years so harassing a labour under the 
sun of Africa, and in the climate of the ‘ White Man’s 
Grave.’ The completion of the task of which ‘The Yoruba- 
Speaking Peoples’ forms the third and, as we understand, 
the concluding part, is an achievement which, did literary 
heroism receive recognition, might merit the Victoria Cross 
of letters. It is to be hoped that the knowledge of work 
well done will be to the author its own reward. For it 
is probable that only a comparatively few—those who study 
and take interest in the origin and early stages of evolution 
of the religious conceptions and observances and family and 
social institutions of mankind—will stop to read. Of late years 
we have had two or three small wars within the bounds of 
Yorubaland, but they have almost escaped notice in Britain. 

It lies to the east of Dahomey and behind our Colony of 
Lagos. The most important expedition was that sent against 
the Awujale of the Jebus, which resulted in the capture of 
their chief town, Jebu Ode, and the conclusion of treaties with 
the Jebus and the Abeokuta people, by which the native chiefs 
have agreed to keep open the trade routes leading from the 
Niger Company’s Territory to the coast, to refer disputes to 
British authorities, and to abolish human sacrifice. These will 
hold effect until the Vorubas forget the lesson taught them; 
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perhaps, for the negro memory is short, for a couple of years 
or so. Unlike the neighbouring Ewé and Tshi-speaking 
races further west, whose customs and superstitions have 
been handled in Colonel Ellis’s previous volumes, these 
tribes of the Eastern Slave Coast and its Hinterland 
live in a comparatively open region. Men can move freely 
about and form themselves into large town communities. The 
instinct of commerce has taken root ; there is a strong senti- 
ment of national and tribal independence. Their religion, also, 
is more sophisticated. They have outgrown the belief in the 
‘indwelling spirit’ of every object animate and inanimate, a 
conception of a world of spirit which the author would trace 
to dreams. They have rejected the lower fetich notions of the 
Fantis, and have risen even a stage or two above the Daho- 
meyans. They have generalised their gods, and given them 
figures and attributes that at many points bear resemblance to 
those of the Homeric deities. There area Kronos, a Poseidon, 
a Hermes, an Apollo, a Priapus of Yorubaland, of course with 
Yoruba names. The Jebus and the Egbas, like the Hellenes, 
have their hamadryads and their sea-nymphs, their oracles, 
their sacrifices, and their sacred hymns. The explanation is 
not to be sought in the idea of some original and universal stock 
of religious beliefs which have left roots on the gulf of Guinea 
and on the shores of Attica, or in any grafting of Greek 
ideas on a Negro stem, but simply, as Colonel Ellis holds, in 
the fact that ‘the same phenomena and same natural objects 
are to be found everywhere, and mankind on the same plane 
of civilisation has much the same wants and necessities.’ On 
the Ogum river, as on the Euphrates, the Nile, and the Tiber, 
men form their gods in their own image, and out of the same 
stuff—the stuff that dreams are made of. Apart from these 
theories, Colonel Ellis’s book is full of curious and suggestive 
matter. It is a patient study of savage life and thought, and 
the students of ethnology, sociology, and African tongues and 
creeds will count it a great prize. 


GOOD SCIENCE AND BAD 


The Story of our Planet. By T. G. BONNEY. London: 
Cassell. 

Darwinianism. By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. Edinburgh : 
Clark. 


Addressed to the general reader, Dr. Bonney’s very admirable 
work fits in between the learned text-books of Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Professor Prestwich, and Professor Seeley on the one 
hand and the swarm of handbooks on the other. ‘ Science,’ 
says Dr. Bonney, ‘suffers from its epidemics, and high-sounding 
words are often the bacteria which communicate disease to 
mental constitutions of the less vigorous type’: a piece of 
fustian of the worst possible make. With Lyall’s Principles of 
Geology for his model, he is careful to keep his own lines. He 
does full justice to those with whom he differs ; for many years 
he has made a special study of the questions involved ; and he 
upholds his judgments with straightforwardness and candour. 
Like Lyall, he is opposed to the catastrophical theory of the 
earth ; but he cannot regard the Universe as a self-winding 
clock. In telling his story he first criticises land and air and 
water; his details are essential, accurate, and well set forth; 
he has a gift for the use of exceptional phenomena 
wherewith to rivet first principles on his readers’ minds. He 
quotes the classic instance of rainfall in the Ghauts. There 
the fall is more than 600 inches in six months: in England, 
that is, a fall of one inch in twenty-four hours is thought unusually 
heavy, but at Cherapoongi it has reached thirty inches, which 
means about 3000 tons to an acre. Again, the Ganges alone 
brings down mud enough to cover an acre of 172 square miles 
a foot deep ; and this output would make a pyramidal hill a 
mile square at the base 516 feet high ; yet the Hoang-ho works 
harder still, for in its case such a pyramid would rise to a 
height of 2190 feet. These illustrations show the enormous 
power of rivers and rain to change the earth’s surface. Floods 
too, are often exceptionally potent in the same direction: in 
75 the Garonne rose at Toulouse to a height of thirty feet, and 
swept away two suspension bridges. 

The processes of sculpture and moulding are next considered. 
In Scotland the work of the atmosphere has of late been very 
obvious ; for in many places as many trees were levelled on 
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18th November last as in fifty years before. Another mighty 
sculptor is ice. Dr. Bonney gives a capital illustration of his 
work. Take a bombshell of the old pattern, about thirteen 
inches in diameter and an inch thick; fill it with water; plug 
the touch-hole with a three-pound plug ; expose to the cold of 
a very hard night; and the plug will be projected to a distance 
of 415 feet. The ocean, too, does fearful work: at the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, in the comparatively sheltered waters of the 
mouth of the Tay, during a storm in ’27, the pressure of the 
waves amounted to 6720 pounds on the square foot, and the 
spray was dashed to a height of 117 feet ; and on the Island ot 
Stroma seaweed and stones were hurled to the top of a cliff 
200 feet high. With the dawn of life came a new set of dis- 
turbances, initiating a fresh series of changes. All the 
chemistry of Nature, all the relationships of the physical forces, 
were affected ; and the earth’s history became at once more 
complicated. Some very interesting details are given as to the 
work of plants and animals—especially the worms: with a 
careful digest of matters bearing on the subject from the records 
of the Challenger expedition. The sea-bed is not wholly with- 
out life at an ocean depth of over five miles. In the case of 
corals—here grouped as fringing reefs, barrier reefs, and acolls 
—Darwin’s hypothesis held almost undisputed possession of 
the field until thirteen years ago. It is now a battle-ground for 
the champions of Subsidence and Upheaval ; and Dr. Bonney 
weighs the arguments of both sets with commendable fairness. 

The third part of his story tells of the changes from within ; 
and crust movements, volcanic action, and earthquakes are 
successively discussed in the light of recent discovery. Some, 
as Lord Kelvin, have come to the conclusion that the earth 
is solid throughout ; others, like Hennessy, have maintained 
that the crust may not be more than some twenty miles thick, 
and that all within it is fluid; others yet opine that, after a 
time of fluidity, the mass gets solid again. It may be said 
that, considering the arguments are stated without mathe- 
matical nomenclature, these theories are ably discussed. Dr. 
Bonney holds to the existence of, at any rate, a fluid zone 
at no great depth ; wherein the rocks, if not actually melted, 
must be very nearly at their melting period. With this hypo- 
thesis he can best account for active volcanoes. Ten years 
ago Krakatoa shot up dust to the height of seven miles, 
spread it over three hundred, and was heard a hundred off. 
Earthquakes are caused by a wave-like movement of the 
crust; and Professor Milne’s observations of Japan are 
digested in plain words. Meteors, and ‘In the Beginning’ are 
admirably done ; but Dr. Bonney should have assumed the 
principle of the conservation of matter, which is just as intelli- 
gible as the principle of the conservation of energy ; for matter, 
as it cannot be absolutely annihilated, could not have been 
produced from nothing. The earth’s age, the permanence of 
ocean basins and areas, climatic change, and the descent of 
life are examined by a hand which has turned every authority 
of note with scrupulous care. Both physicist and geologist 
know that the earth and its order had a beginning, but not 
less than twenty millions of years ago. Dr. Bonney has 
mastered the theory set out by Sir Robert Ball in his Cause of 
an Ice Age, and he uses some of that author’s illustrations to 
explain the hypothesis. Perhaps he might have given a little 
more space to the existence of boulders, as evidence of the 
transportation of material by icebergs. Some very important 
conclusions have been drawn of late by Milne-Home, and 
others as to the position of boulders in different parts of 
Scotland ; they might have been serviceable here. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and beautifully finished, especially the 
chromos of the Mer de Glace, the Colorado Cajions, the Lofoden 
Islands, and the lava-stream of Hawaii. 

Dr. Stirling has been working for many years at the tripping- 
up of Darwin. He is so terrified by the theory that man was 
originally monkey, that he shuts his eyes to all the strong points 
in Darwin’s argument, but parades its weaknesses at length. 
He has brought a vast amount of reading to bear upon his 
subject. But very many of his quotations are the work of 
men who knew little about Darwin, however accomplished in 
their own spheres. He is well aware of the crucial difficulty, 
for he cites the very sentence that contains the kernel of 
Darwin’s position: ‘Species are naturally modified with 
species, by natural selection, naturally realised into a new 
natural relation, through natural divergence (selection); and 
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naturally in the struggle for existence.’ The theory set forth 
herein he essays—‘ with all honour’—to refute. He makes a 
miserable beginning—though this is otherwise the most interest- 
ing part of his book—by devoting half to an outline of the 
lives of Erasmus, Robert and Charles, which he calls ‘ The 
Workmen,’ as an introduction to ‘ The Work’ itself. He holds 
that puffery counted for much in the commercial success of the 
Origin, and he is much annoyed with Darwin for discarding the 
real meaning of the word. For Darwin was too wise a man to 
imagine (as Hickel & Co.) that life could be developed from non- 
life : ‘It is mere rubbish of his thinking at present of the origin 
of life.’ Only, says Dr. Stirling in a heat, the word ‘ modifica- 
tion,’ instead of the word ‘origin,’ would have shortened the 
sale of the book an hundredfold. That Darwin should have 
said that ‘we ourselves—men themselves—demonstrably had 
been co-descendants of or with monkeys, makes him very 
angry indeed. He sneers at ‘am Alfred Russell Wallace, a Dr. 
Asa Gray, @ William Benjamin Carpenter, C.B., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S.,:@ Sir Joseph Hooker, a Sir Charles 
Lyell, @ Huxley.” Why? Will his own name (even with all the 
degrees he crowds into his title-page) be ever exalted as these are 
in the eyes of men? ‘The arch little rogue,’ he remarks, ‘that 
was present in the man had it now in his power to glut himself 
at will on excitement at last, and so far as there is excitement 
in ambition, it is to be said that the love of excitement remained 
with the man himself,’ Moreover, the same ‘arch little rogue 
goes from the excitement of will into the intoxication of 
science and scientific renown.’ To most men it will read like 
insolent jabber. Dr. Stirling, an authority on Philosophy, 
admits that Philosophy itself is but an evolutionary doctrine : 
why will he quarrel, then, with evolution in animal life? ‘Out 
of what did water come by gradation ? and earth ? and fire ? and 
air?’ And with the air of one who has smashed his antagonist, 
‘Is oxygen but a result of the survival of the fittest?’ But if he 
had ever read his Darwin, he would know that Darwin deals 
not with inanimate nature. The use of the frontal sinus asa 
resonant chamber seems to amuse him, for he comments on the 
service of the thyroid gland, and shows himself completely 
ignorant of myxcede ma and of wonderful cures that have been 
wrought by the use of the thyroid of the sheep. In fact, his 
whole book is a proof that, even as a cobbler should stick to his 
last, so the Hegelian should refrain from the public discussion 
of intelligibles. Is that criticism ? 


WATER SUPERSTITIONS 


Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs. By JAMES M. 
MACKINLAY, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. Glasgow: Hodge. 


The main purpose of this volume is to furnish a collection of 
recorded instances of Scottish water superstitions, more or less 
authentic. It only incidentally, and very slightly, meddles with 
theories or explanations. A classification is to some extent 
attempted, but the treatment— owing partly to the nature of the 
subject—is more or less unsystematic. The collection is, of 
course, not exhaustive, but it is exhaustive enough in all 
conscience. In truth the most potent impression apt at first to 
be produced by a perusal of the volume is that of mere amaze- 
ment. The babel of a lunatic asylum is not more bewildering. 
Of course it is possible here and there to discern a certain 
method in the madness ; the causes or origin of certain parti- 
cular superstitions may be discovered ; and by comparison of 
different varieties we may obtain data for certain conclusions, 
but the conclusions must for the most part be vague and 
general. Superstitions, be it remembered, are by their very 
nature more or less unreasonable. Those which are not the 
mere product of dreams and nightmares are the result of a 
diseased or disordered nervous system, or of imperfect in- 
telligence or some form of intellectual feebleness. They are 
more or less akin to lunacy, and it is possible to take them far 
too seriously. Thus, in reference to water superstitions, Dr. 
G. B. Taylor proclaims that ‘What ethnography has to teach 
of that great element of the religion of mankind, the worship of 
well and lake, brook and river, is simply this—that what is 
poetry to us was philosophy to early man; to his mind water 
acted, not by laws of force, but by life and will ;’ but surely to 
associate philosophy with early man, or with mere terror or 
wonder, is partly to beg the question, and after all who or what 
was early man ? 
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But, leaving the question as to the origin of archaic 
Nature-worship, there can be little doubt that the water 
superstitions specially associated with Christianity during the 
Middle Ages are to some extent a pagan survival. They 
represent a modified and weakened form of the ancient delu- 
sions : the attribution of particular virtues to certain springs 
or wells seems to have been a mere accident. The fact that 
some holy man had blessed them or used them was sufficient 
to confer on them some kind of miraculous efficacy; and 
probably the supposed cure soon afterwards of some special 
raalady by the use of the water of a particular spring laid the 
foundation of its fame in connection with this class of dis- 
eases. But the numerous recorded instances of miraculous 
cures by the use of particular springs or wells need not detain 
us : their parallels may be found in any of the quack adver- 
tisements of modern times. Here the gullibility of man is 
admittedly infinite. Certain wells were supposed to be 
efficacious only on certain days or at certain hours of the day. 
Thus Fergan well near Kirkmichael was visited chiefly on the 
first Monday of May and Easter Monday; the hour of arrival 
being twelve o’clock at night, and the application taking place 
at or before sunrise. In many cures the observance of certain 
rites was deemed necessary. At St. Fillan’s, near Comrie, the 
healthseekers walked or were carried round the spring from 
east to west, following the course of the sun. Then, after the 
application of the water by drinking or washing, they threw 
a white stone on the Saint’s cairn, and before departing they 
left a rag as an offering. In some cases a cure was only pos- 
sible if the application was accompanied by sacrifice, the cock 
being probably the most common victim. In other cases the 
use of a particular vessel was deemed necessary, as at Straid 
in Perthshire : the water of this well was only efficacious when 
conveyed to the patient’s lips by a horn that had been taken 
from an ox then alive. For the cure of lunacy the ceremonials 
practised were, as may be supposed, of a forcible kind, the aim 
being the expulsion of the supposed evil spirit. Holy water 
was frequently applied to the accompaniment of cudgelling ; 
and jerking the patient in and out of the water until he was all 
but pulseless, was also a favourite method. But in lunacy the 
most violent procedure often proved vain, a cure being admit- 
tedly the exception, not the rule. 

Superstitions as to water cures form but a small proportion of 
water superstitions. Practically no delusion is too absurd for 
belief; and although some of these superstitious beliefs are 
capable of explanation, many can only be regarded as the 
vagaries of an unbridled and half insane imagination. The 
belief in water spirits is especially prevalent in the Highlands 
of Scotland. The fact that the spirits commonly assume 
animal shapes and attributes seems to indicate that the super- 
stition is a development of animal worship ; the ancient beliefs 
having, bowever, been enriched by the fantastic imagination of 
the Scottish Celt. Possibly, also, had the Highlander been less 
partial to the potent potation of whisky, his knowledge of the 
doings of such uncanny monsters would have been less circum- 
stantial: It at least seems unlikely that ‘the highlander named 
Macgregor’ was altogether in his sober senses when he resolved 
to throw himself in the way of the waterhorse, and challenge 
the monster to single combat, even though the resolve proved 
to be justified by its complete success. 


THE GREATEST BOURBON 


Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots in France. By PV. F. 
WILLERT, M.A. ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series. London : 
Putnam. 


This book is a piece of excellent and sympathetic portraiture. 
Being, however, a number in a popular series it can scarce be ex- 
pected to do full justice to the hero’s enemies. Mr. Willert writes 
of the League in the style of a contemporary Huguenot ; and 
of course it is impossible to deny that many of the leaders of that 
very pious organisation were scoundrels, that its subalterns were 
generally cut-throats, that it was allied with the foreigner, and that 
its triumph had meant the ruin of France. Still, unless there is 
to be one law for Protestant and another for Catholic, it must be 
granted that the Guises had as good a paper-case as Hampden 
or as Cromwell ; for a Huguenot victory would assuredly have 
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signified a complete overthrow of the constitution in Church 
and State. Now the Guises (how famous among the great 
useless men of history !) are the objects of our author’s special 
hatred. He describes the massacre of Vassy, which began the 
wars, and attributes its horrors to the wickedness of Guise ; 
not mentioning that it is at least probable that the Huguenots 
were the first aggressors, and that the Duke denied with his 
latest breath all complicity with the crime. In the same way 
Mr. Willert, while admitting that the sacrilege of the Calvinists 
aroused the fury which engendered St. Bartholomew and the 
League, does not remark that in their rage for destruction they 
burned the libraries of Cluny and Fleury-sur-Loire at the 
very beginning of the war. Nor does he prove that the Hugue- 
nots were, any more than their opponents, a party of genuine 
political reformers. True it is that the movement for reform 
within the Church, initiated by Lefévre, graced by the genius 
of Margaret of Navarre, and heartened by the probity of 
Hopital, did actually represent the higher aspirations of 
France. But even in 1560 it is plain that the greed for Church 
lands was no small factor in the conversion of the Prince of 
Condé’s men ; and it is certain that after the Admiral’s death 
the policy of the Huguenots was to form themselves into an 
independent Republic, the kind of zwperium in imperio which 
is fatal to a nation’s unity. Also, the only protest against the 
oppressions and exactions of Henri III. and his ingles came 
from the assemblies of the Gallican Church. But Mr. Willert 
is blind to any and every case that can be stated for the 
Leaguers, and elaborately justifies the cowardly murder of the 
second Guise (a ‘traitor too stout to be dealt with in the 
ordinary course of law’), though it was condemned by Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, and is, moreover, impossible of justification on the 
principles of English constitutionalism : for there can be no 
manner of doubt that the Duke had the Estates-General at 
his back, and therewith the most of France. 

Save for this narrowness the book is good. The modern 
exposure of the lies and forgeries (known as Wemotrs) of the 
good Sully’s later years has removed any such reputation as 
Henri IV. may ever have had, considered as a man of ideas 
unfathomed by his contemporaries; but it has in no wise 
dimmed his glory as the Saviour of France. Tne good nature 
and chivalry of the Béarnais make him the noblest figure of 
his age ; and it adds to the romance of his story that these 
qualities it was that won him his victory. The odds were 
enormously in his disfavour. The Catholic reaction had made 
the League a power ; the fanaticism and selfishness of the nobles 
and of the city guilds—the sole political factors of moment— 
attached them to its cause; religious hatred had blinded both 
sides to the dangers of foreign aggression : it needed little for 
the struggle to have left France as empty « geographical expres- 
sionas the Thirty Years War left Germany. But the hour had 
come, and the man came with it ; and the throne of Capet was 
saved. Thethree charges commonly broughtagainst the King are 
—(1) his apostasy, (2) his ingratitude to his Huguenot friends,and 
(3) his failure to effect a lasting reform of the commonweal. 
Concerning the first, our author writes with fairness and good 
sense. He shows that there is little foundation for the belief 
that Henri, for all his humour and for all his Corisandes and 
Gabrielles and Henriettes, had in him a vein of religious 
sentiment which inclined him vigorously to Protestantism. His 
conversion was a sacrifice to expediency, which his better 
nature condemned. True, that had he remained a Huguenot his 
throne had been as precarious as was that of his Romish grand- 
son, James II.: true, that the fanaticism of both sides had 
made a reformation of the Church on national lines impossible. 
But to reflect that the canker of the Gallican Church from that 
day almost to this has been hypocrisy in high places is to 
admit that Elizabeth of England was justified in her criticism 
of his surrender : that it was a perilous thing to do evil that 
good might come. For the charge of ingratitude to the 
Huguenots as a body, Mr. Willert disposes of it with, as we 
think, complete success. The edict of Nantes was in many 
ways a bolder vindication of the principle of religious liberty 
than had ever been achieved among ourselves ; nor is it easy 
to see how the King could have carried out the reform at an 
earlier date, except at imminent risk to his crown and life. 
It is harder to purge his memory of personal ingratitude to 
such friends as La Noue, Chatillon, and Duplessis-Mornay ; 
for, as with his other grandson, Charles II., his triumph was 
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indemnity (and a good deal more) for his enemies and oblivion 
for his best friends. 

That he failed to reform the commonweal, as his mother 
reformed Navarre, is true. It was not he—it was Richelieu 
—who re-established order and brought the feudal brigands 
to the heel of the Law. The evils that had wrecked the Valois 
went flourishing on until they ‘got themselves uttered’ in the 
revolution that wrecked the Bourbons. But the King, who 
read no books, was no philosopher; and Sully, apart from 
his economics, was only an honest and practical clerk. The 
pair did much to encourage trade, to restore confidence, and 
to make a bad system work with the smallest friction. And it 
may be that the Destinies made all else impossible. 


SOUTH SEA FLOTSAM 


Letters from the Western Pacific. By HUGH H. ROMILLY, 
C.M.G. Edited by his Brother, SAMUEL H. ROMILLY. 
London: Nutt. 


It is hard to say how Hugh Romilly failed to make a name 
either as a colonial pioneer and administrator or as a writer of 
travel. It was not for want of abilities or of opportunities. 
He began his South Sea career under excellent auspices and at 
a good time. The experiment was being made in Fiji of a 
system of government under the British flag that would 
improve the natives without improving them off the face of the 
earth. There were islands to annex, and the boundaries of 
international territories and spheres of influence to adjust. 
Inspired by Colonial sentiment in Australia, possession was to 
be taken of the nearest portion of New Guinea. In the teeth of 
that sentiment there were measures adopted to suppress kid- 
napping and regulate the labour traffic. Mr. Romilly was an 
active agent in much of this work. It is acknowledged that what 
he undertook he carried though tactfully and energetically. 
He had a sharp and yet a light and easy pen, and anattractive 
personality reveals itself in all he wrote, alike in his official 
reports, in his two or three successful books on New Guinea 
and the Western Pacific, and in the more familiar style of his 
private letters and the entries in his journal. In the South Sea 
surroundings of the years from ’78 to ’89, a young man of 
vigour and spirit was certain, one would think, to come to the 
front and to the top. Romilly did advance for a certain 
distance ; and then he stopped. The effects of fever and 
blood-poisoning had, no doubt, much to do with this partial 
failure of a promising career.) Official neglect was also much to 
blame. At the same time one cannot help thinking that some- 
thing of the South Sea spirit—unrest alternating with lassitude 
—got into his blood along with the poison from South Sea 
spears. Great drafts were made on his patience, and he had not 
the talent of waiting. There is a melancholy contrast between 
the gay spirits of his early letters from the Pacific and the tone 
of bitterness and disappointment that breaks out in the pages 
of his later correspondence. The good wine had soured. 

The charm and the value of Romilly’s letters are that they 
give you a view of South Sea islanders and their manners that 
is neither that of the missionary nor that of the Colonial labour 
trader, and which you feel to be truer and fairer than either. 
The best are perhaps those in which, as ‘ Acting Deputy Com- 
missioner for Rotumah,’ he ruled that island in the Queen’s 
name when it was first annexed to the British Empire. 
Sancho Panza in Barataria had no nicer questions to decide, 
nor flung himself more genially into his part of governor. 
The islanders had not been too fortunate in their acquaintance 
with Europeans and in their experience of Christianity. 
Wesleyans and Roman Catholics had striven with all their 
might to exterminate each other; and, the Romans getting 
the upper hand, they proceeded to eclipse the gaiety of 
Rotumah by interdicting native dances and making the 
place ‘so dull that all the young men took every opportunity of 
leaving the island” Mr. Romilly, on the o-her hand, not only 
sanctioned dancing, but taught the people new steps. On 
another isiand he had the priests foaming at the mouth because 
he insisted on serenading the native queen and her suite on the 
banjo. Consequently, while he was anathematised by priest 
and preacher, he was most popular with chiefs and people ; 
and King Albert, of Rotumah, voiced native opinion of him 
expressively when he said to him tearfully, at parting, 
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‘You are b—y good fellow’! Albert’s summing-up of religion 
as taught by the South Sea missionaries, is also worth record- 
ing : ‘Suppose man do good, give plenty copra mission, he go 
Heaven too quick ; suppose do bad, Devil catch him, take him 
Helly.’ The result of Mr. Romilly’s example has been that a 
relaxation of the Wesleyan rule has been made ; the flock has 
leave to dance and be wicked on one day of the year. Rotumah 
men and women are not anxious to go to the missionary 
Heaven ‘ too quick.’ , 

If Romilly was cursed by the clergy he was also roundly 
sworn at by the skippers and crews of labour vessels, 
One of his duties was described, in the private instruc- 
tions of his official superior, as ‘an ambulatory inspection 
of the British Beachcombers’ scattered about Polynesia. 
At another time he would be sent to distant islands to 
catch and try murderers, European or native; and in one 
instance he had to make a beginning with his own inter- 
preter. Again, he had to undertake the arduous and ticklish 
service of returning to their homes upwards of four hundred 
Kanakas, adjudgedjto have been carried off or wiled away on false 
pretences, while all Queensland looked on in simmering fury 
ready to find or to invent fault and join in a chorus of execra- 
tion. In New Ireland it was his hap to be the guest of a native 
chief when an attack was made by a neighbouring tribe, and to 
look on while the victors baked the slain, and held their canni- 
bal picnic. The group has since fallen to Germany’s share; 
and she is welcome to her Ireland, for although it is a lovely 
and wonderful region, full of ‘active volcanoes, boiling rivers, 
lagoons, earthquakes, islands rising out of the sea in a night 
and disappearing again next night,’ the climate is poisonous 
and the natives are ‘ the most repulsive, treacherous, and blood- 
thirsty race of head-hunting cannibals in the world.’ Latterly 
Romilly’s lot was cast mostly in New Guinea, where, as told at 
greater length in his two books on Papua, he hoisted (prema- 
turely) the British flag, and ruled for some time as Deputy 
Commissioner. Here, as elsewhere, it was his task to break 
the sod, and leave the praise and profit to his successors ; and 
hardly had he begun to open new ground, as a prospector and 
explorer in Mashonaland, when he sickened at thirty-five ; and 
a good Englishman was lost to England. 


THEOLOGY 


Dr. A. W. Momerie, as is perhaps not unnatural in a man 
who has been made, or has made himself, the target for many 
‘sharp arrows’ of orthodox criticism, writes in a somewhat 
irritated and defiant spirit. ‘It is easier to call a man names 
than to examine his arguments, is his first sentence on the first 
page of Zhe Religion of the Future (Edinburgh : Blackwood 

sentiment with which we wholly agree, but which, as addressed 
to critics in general, is, we should hope, as irrelevant as in its 
application to ourselves. But we do not call Dr. Momerie 
names when we say he is too self-confident, too absolute, too 
dogmatic in temper and tone, though he repudiates dogmatism, 
and professes to be a puller-down rather than a builder-up. 
‘] have shown that all the churches must perish, unles radically 
changed.’ Softly Dr. Momerie: some of your readers may 
question the demonstration. ‘ Everything I have denounced is 
not only hateful in itself, but retards the coming of the kingdom 
of God. We should like to hear the verdict of King’s College 
Council upon this declaration. The thirty pages, which, out 
of the one hundred and forty in this volume, he devotes to the 
subject of his relations to that learned conclave, contain a large 
infusion of what its members probably regard as fairly deserving 
to be called denunciation. Dr. Momerie may not like to be 
described as a merely negative theologian—indeed he says he 
objects to it—but he indulges far too much in negative, and 
that in a spirit of dogmatism, which is not less arrogant than 
the dogmatism of the orthodoxy which he condemns. He does 
not help his own cause by revealing too broadly his confidence 
in it and in himself, and treating too disdainfully those whose 
opinion differs from his own. He has not mastered the 
philosophy of the Pauline principle—adAnOevew év adyarn—to 
truth it in love. We suspect that Dr. Momerie’s teaching 
would tend to reproduce in the modern church, the old mischief 
of the gnostics—an exoteric and an esoteric school—fatal to 
the unity of the Christian body and the ‘ simplicity of Christ.’ 
I: is only very exalted philosophic minds, or those that are 
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quite indifferent to relizious truth that will rest content with a 
religion, which adds to a foun datioa of bald theism an arbitrary 
selection of Christian ideas, extracted from those scriptures 
whose historical facts it contemptuously casts aside. We 
confess that, while we are no lovers of the high and dry 
orthodoxy of the past, we fail to see in the petulant liberalism, 
crude negations, and cynical protests of Dr. Momerie ‘the 
promise and the potency ’ of any nobler ‘ religion of the future. 

A History of the Earlier Formularies of Faith, by Dr. C. A. 
Heurtley (London: Parker) is a most useful little manual, 
marked by the thorough knowledge of his subject and power 
of terse and lucid statement which distinguish Dr. Heurtley’s 
writings. In his ‘Harmonia Symbolica’ and his ‘ De Fide et 
Symbolo’ he has already made valuable contributions to the 
symbolical literature of the Church. Into this small volume he 
has packed a large amount of concise history and learned 
criticism, bearing on the three cecumenical creeds, to which he 
has added a special exposition of the ‘Quicunque vult.’ Here, 
we confess, we are surprised to find the Lady Margaret's 
professor defending the damnatory clauses—which he admits 
‘are awful words’—by the quotation of ‘He that believeth not 
shall be damned’ as ‘our Lord’s warning.’ He surely knows, 
or ought to know, that these words occur ina passage (St. Mark 
xvi. 16) which no Biblical critic yof any weight recognises as 
genuine. And as to the substance of the clauses and their 
relation to the doctrine of eternal punishment, we refuse to 
accept our author's dictum that we ‘cannot lighten the sinner’s 
dread without, in the same proportion, paring away from the 
saint’s hope.’ His study of Origen should have taught him 
better than to argue that the term ‘aionios’ affirms the same 
duration, whether coupled with the idea of life or of death—of 
celestical bliss or of penal suffering. The chapter on the 
Athanasian creed is the least satisfactory part of the book— 
because devoted to the apologetic defence of a document which 
Dr. Heurtley candidly acknowledges is in no true sense a creed 
at all, and which has been too long an incubus on the minds 
and consciences of the most sincerely Christian theologians of 
the Western Churches which accept it. The historical and 
critical chapters deserve our fullest commendation. 

The Synoptic Problem (London : Macmillan), by Mr. Alfred T 
Tolley, small in bulk, but comprehensive in survey, is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the manifold literature that has gathered 
round the question of the origin of the Gospels. Mr. Tolley 
practically confines himself to the first three ; rightly regarding 
the fourth as standing wholly apart from the others. His 
theory is, to a certain extent, a combination of that of the 
German Eichhorn and the Anglican Marsh—that the Synoptics 
were derived from a common written source, or sources, with 
that of Weirs and Davidson—that earlier gospels were used 
in the compilation of later ones. He maintains the existence 
of a Protevangelium, or ‘ Primitive Gospel,’ which he does not 
believe, with Thiersch, to be the Gospel of St. Mark, but an 
original document in Aramaic, dating from A.D. 66 or 68, 
and shortly afterwards translated into Greek, and which was 
‘freely used’ by St. Mark, along with oral information imparted 
to him by St. Peter. St. Mark’s compilation, he holds, was, in 
its turn, used by the writer of the first Gospel, who was not St. 
Matthew, but ‘undoubtedly a Jew of the Dispersion’ : while the 
third is properly called by the name of its author ‘the beloved 
physician,’ who drew upon St. Mark, the Protevangelium, a 
lost Ebionite Gospel, and oral tradition. The existence of the 
Primitive Gospel, and of the lost gosp-1 of the Ebionites, is, in 
the main, a matter of inference from the characteristics and 
contents of the first three gospels as we have them in the 
Canon : but it is an inference which our author justifies with 
much critical acumen, and supports by unquestionably fair 
arguments drawn from the evangelic narratives themselves. 
The book is clearly written, without any of the parade of 
scholarship and technical phraseology that is apt to perplex 
and repel the uninitiated—and excellently fulfils the promise 
of its title-page in elucidating ‘the Synoptic Problem for 
English readers.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


The valu2 of Mr. Albert F. Calvert’s Discovery 0) Australia 
(London: Philips) consists chiefly in the admirable reproductions 
of old mans the earliest of which was execute in the days of 
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Francis I. of France. No doubt the convenient theory of the 
balance between land and water is responsible, in the first 
instance, for the weird continent which the cartographers boldly 
developed between South America and the Chinese Archipelago. 
Still, Orontius Finzus gave, in 1531, a most creditable guess 
at the coastline of Australia and New Guinea; and, as Mr. 
Calvert remarks, it was to the interest of the Dutch trading 
companies to conceal their knowledge. There are intelligent 
summaries of various published voyages with a running com- 
mentary. But the writer at once mystifies and disappoints by 
a brief allusion to the MS. of Van Cal-Verte describing the 
finding of gold in the extreme corner of North-West Australia 
so far back as 1504 or 5. The document is ‘at present not 
forthcoming ’ though the cause of its withdrawal or disappear- 
ance remains unexplained. Now, here is an hiatus valde 
deflzndus ; since Van Cal-Verte must have anticipated Bernard 
della Torre by nearly forty years, and the latter’s story is the 
first of any plausibility, because de Gonneville’s alleged dis- 
covery is mythical, and wherever Magelhaen may have landed, 
he did not reach New Holland or Java Major. Mr. Calvert 
seems on safer ground when he gets away from his ancestor, 
and credits Tasman and other Dutchmen with the first inten- 
tional descents on Australia. His account of that splendid 
navigators voyages is well done, but that of Captain Cook’s 
reads somewhat discursively, and lays Mr. Walter Besant under 
excessive contribution. Also Mr. Calvert cants on occasion : 
thus to Cook's ‘ abnegation of allegiance to his own religion’ 
as exemplified, namely, by his offerings on the altars of 
Tongatabu, ‘ may be traced his ultimate sad fate.’ Neverthe- 
less, the volume is extremely curious, and it should interest others 
beside patriotic Australians. 

The spirit of song and romantic adventure still lingers in the 
mountains behind Xeres. Mr. George Whit White—heavens, 
what a name for one charged with such a mission !—went out 
in quest of it, mounted on a good Sard steed named Noblé 
(which he borrowed), and armed with a revolver, a ham, and a 
compass attached to his watch-chain. He drank the strong air 
of the Sierras, and his heart sang within him. Then he began 
to hear and to ‘ bag ’—a coarse phrase, unfit to be employed in 
such work—the improvised cop/as sung by goatherd or passing 
muleteer. Thenotes and accompaniments also he jotted down. 
The contents of his bag are to be seen in 7he Heart and Songs 
of the Spanish Sierras (London: Unwin). It is worth looking 
over. These verses are warm from the hearts of a people still 
uncontaminated by the ‘ Spirit of the Age,’ in whom passion is 
strong and outspoken, and old traditions are more even than 
money. Take these lines, which must necessarily lose much in 
translation, including rhyme : 


A band of Civil Guards 

Have set out for Moran 

In pursuit of robbers ; 

The robbers were your eyes, girl. 
Thine eyes are robbers 

That rob and steal, 

Thine eyelashes the wood 

That hides}them. 


A very pretty conceit, with a tang of the country! Mr. Whit 
White came back by cross-country roads to his destination ; 
and set out a second time for a more extended ride in the 
Serrania of Ronda. He felt, he says, like Don Quixote ; but 
when he came upon frays he did not dash into them shouting 
the name of his Dulcinea, but prudently held on his way ; and 
the sign of Mambrino’s Helmet impelled him only to dismount 
and enjoy ‘a delicious shave.’ But then, had he acted more 
in character we might not have had so fresh and charming a 
handful of the flowers of the Sierras. 

Mr. A. E. Pease’s Biskra and the Oasis and Desert of the 
Zibans (London : Stanford) is in the form of a guide-book, so 
so far as the materials and their arrangement are concerned ; 
but in style and effect it is decidedly above the average. Maps 
and illustrations are good, and there is a useful series of tables. 
You may leave London Bridge on Tueslay morning and be in 
the market-place of Biskra on Saturday afternoon—so near is 
the Great Desert. The journey will be all the more pleasant 
for Mr. Pease’s little volume as a companion. J/celandic 
Pictures, written by Mr. F. W. W. Howell and published 
by the Religious Tract and Book Society, should set 
its readers thinking about paying a visit to the old home of 
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Northern saga and adventure. li tells how best one may 
reach the island, and where the finest view-points can be. had 
of the ground on which the forces of frost and fire are still 
waging a battle royal. There are sketches, with pen and pencil, 
of the rock scenery and bird life, of the notable waterfalls and 
glaciers, and of the people and customs of Iceland and the 
Faroes; and all are fairly well done. From its size the book is 
not one for consultation ez voyage, but it may be glanced over 
profitably before setting out and after returning. 

In French Idioms and Proverbs (London: Nutt) M. de V- 
Payen-Pagne has done a piece of useful work. The speech of 
France is full of these difficulties here alphabetically arranged 
with their English, not translations but, equivalents. A few 
useful notes are added, thus Parler francais comme une vache 
espagnole means evidently to speak French badly. But why 
is the Spanish cow picked out as type of a wretched linguist? 
The question might gravel a philosopher; but the philologist 
knows that wache is corrupt for dasgue, and has further 
remarked that frontier folk gabble the tongues of both 
sides fluently and ill. The lists are not exhaustive. Under 
clef why omit the key of the street? Under éoz/e what of them 
that lodge at that ancient sign? Under /énetre what of them 
that throw their gold thereby? Indeed, the little book is better 
in idea than execution. 

Dr. George Smith, author of The Conversion of India 
(Murray), is not an historical expert. He believes that ‘the 
Pheenicians were trafficking in Cornwall and Wales at the 
close of the first Christian century.’ In fact, he writes from the 
standpoint of the evangelical missionary, and will interest such 
readers alone as are in sympathy with his religious opinions 
and aspirations. We have also received Zhe National 
Gleanings (London: National Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations), which contains much valuable 
material for political students ; Science and Christian Tradition 
(London: Macmillan), being the fifth volume of Professor 
Huxley’s collected essays ; a new edition of The Life of Christ 
(London: Cassell), by Archdeacon Farrar; a new edition, 
being the seventeenth, of Johnston's Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry (Edinburgh : Blackwood), edited by C. M. Aikman ; 
a reprint of Zhe Mothers Legacy (London: Macmillan), with 
an introduction by T. R. Roffen ; a sixpenny edition of Zhe 
Cloister and the Hearth (London: Chatto), by Charles Reade, 
with an introduction by Walter Besant ; Composition by Herr 
Anton J. Ulrich, being the third part of Ulrich’s German Series 
(London: Williams), and containing brief selections from 
English prose writers, and the same done into German ; and 
pamphlets on Zhe Jntellectual Virtues (London : Macmillan), 
by James Bonar, and Miners’ Wages and the Sliding Scale 
(Glasgow: MacLehose), by William Smart. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTion 
A Bush Girls Romance. Hume Nisbet. White. 
A Man of the Name of John. Florence M. King. Cassell. 
A Marriage Ceremony. Ada Cambridge. Hutchinson. 2 vols. 
A Yellow Aster. \lota. Hutchinson. 3 vols. 
Inscrutable. Esmé Stuart. Bliss. 
My Child and I. Florence Warden. White. 3 vols. 
Stephen Wray’s Wife. Lambert Shields. Cassell. 
For Erica's Sake. Mary E. Shepherd. Cassell. 
The Maid of Brittany. Count Orsi. Remington. 2 vols. 
The Tiger Lily. G. Mannville Fenn. Chatto. 2 vols. 
The Stone Dragon. Murray Gilchrist. Methuen. 
The White Aigrette. Vin Vincent. Hurst & Blackett. 3 vols. 


VERSE 


In Praise of Venu:. W.J. \bbett. Chiswick Press. 
The Burdens of Belief and other Poems. Duke of Argyll. 
Murray. 6s. 
TRAVEL 
A Winter Jaunt to Norway. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Bliss. 16s. 


BioGRAPHY 


Correspondence of Mr. Joseph Jekyll. “Edited by the Hon. 
Algernon Bourke. Murray. Ios. 
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Hisrory 
Glimpses of the French Revolution. J. G. Alger.’ Sampson 
Low. 6s. 


History of the Papacy during the Reformation. Vol. V. M. 
Creighton. Longmans. I¢s. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. Vol. III. : West 
Africa. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Elements of English Constitutional History. ¥. C, 
Montague. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


History of the Scottish Church. Vol. 1. W. Stephen. Douglas, 
12s. 6d. 

Religion. G. A. Molinari. Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Speculum Sacerdotum. W.C. ¥E. Newbolt. Longmans. 7s. 6d: 

Theism, Charles Voysey. Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d, 

The Story of Moses and Joshua. John Telford. Cassell. 


MIscELLANEA 


A Student's Text Book of Botany. S. H. Vines. Sonnenschein. 

Debentures and Debenture Stock. Edward Manson. Clowes. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Part6. Macmillan. 3s. 6d, 

Dublin University Calendar. Longmans. 4s. 

Echoes of Old Florence. L. Scott. Unwin. 55s. 

German Chronicles of War. Edited by Franz Lange. Sonnens- 
chein. 

Grammar of the Bengali Language. John Beames. Frowde. 6s. 

Heraldic Bookplates. Vol. 11. H. M. Hildebrandt. Grevel. 
4s. 

Hours of Labour in Relation to Production. WW. Arnold. 
Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Irish Druids and Irish Religions. James Bonwick. — Griffiths. 
6s. 

Lessing's‘ Nathan the Wise” Translated by William Jacks. 
Glasgow: MacLehose. 5s. 

National Union Gleanings. National Union Press. 

Papal Letters. Vol. 1. (1198-1304). Edited by W. H. Bliss. 
Eyre. 

Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. Part 28. Johnston. 4s. 6d. 

Science and Christian Tradition. T. H. Huxley. Macmillan. 
5S. 

Vieenpnaiie ‘Tdylls of the King? M.W. Maccullum. Glasgow : 
MacLehose. 7s. 6d. 


The Cambridge Shakespeare. Vols. 1X. and X. Edited by W, 


Aldis Wright. Macmillan. §s. 
The Jacobean Poets. E.\W.Gosse. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
The Mean Density of the Earth. J. H. Poynting. Griftin. 
The Rise and Progress of Rossall School. By the Founder. 
Skeffington. 


Thoughts of Faith and Scepticism, T. Andrews, Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN 


Das hauslicthe Leben der Griechen und Rimer. B®. Opitz. 


Leipzig : Seemann. 3m. 


Demotselles a marier. Etude documentaire. Paris: Kolb. 


3fr. 50. 


Die Pflicht gegen sich selbst. ¥. V. Zeblitz. Berlin: Bong. 


liom, 


Entre les frises et la rampe. Alphonse Doudet. Paris: Dentu. 


2fr. 
Histoire du peuple d' Israel, “Ernest Renan. Paris: 3fr.50. 
Implacable! Jean Barancy. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.5o. 
L’Oncle Chambrun. Jean Rolland. Paris: Quantin. 3fr.5o. 


Le Journal d'un philosophe. Gyp. Paris : Charpentier. 3fr.50. 
Les ltaliens @aujourd’hui. Bene Bazin. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 


Les Lendemains. Jean Reibrach. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 


Les Malfaisants. Marcel L’Heureux. Paris: Charpentier: 


3fr.50 

316. 50. 

Liebeshetrathen. . Lindau. Berlin: Fontane. 3m. 
Schlechte Rache. P.v. Schénthan. Leipzig: Reissmer. 2m. 
Sterbliche Gotter. W. Wolters. Berlin: Bong. 6m. 
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Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, ee 


We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. ‘‘ Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


THE MORNING POST says: 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lp,)  pvicint. “ast it sdcsrati tha theirviews should obtain the widest 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. possible circulation, Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
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F he Traini etl or the pamphlet at cost price.’ 
‘or the Training of those destined for Colonial L ife, ete 
The Col : - ; : THE GLOBE says: 
rhe College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine ‘ ‘ pie ae , ; 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres ‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. . . . . No one who really desires to understand what 


Prospectus On application to the ide rector ’ +) “ae: 
I Pr to the Resident Dhrector. Home Rule means should fail to read this. 
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Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 os., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 
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PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50,,-and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to -upply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selnsh of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. 
“ PLAVER’S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
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